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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—netther to give nor to take quarter. If he telis the crimes of great men, they 
fail upon him with the tron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. Buti 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Da For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


At the moment at which we write nothing has come 
to light with regard to the terms of the armistice. Lord 
Derby, at six o’clock on Thursday evening, stated that 
he knew nothing himself, and that Count Schouvaloff 
was equally uninformed. No proposition had, he added, 
as yet been made for an occupation of Constantinople, 
nor had the Turkish Government any information to 
give, or explanation to offer, as to the delay in the 
negotiations. This statement on the part of the Foreign 
Secretary brought up the Duke of Argyll, who, after 
pathetically complaining that people are in the habit of 
speaking about the Eastern Question withont first getting 
it up, treated the House to an elaborate analysis of 
the blue-books on the subject, illustrating his remarks 
by copious extracts, Lord Derby’s reply was to the 
effect that he “ always listened with interest and atten- 
tion to everything the noble Duke said, whether he 
agreed with it or not.” This was, at any rate, courteous, 
and we are glad also to see that, obviously referring to 
the rowdy demonstrations in the City, his lordship 
spoke strongly of “persons out of doors who send 
petitions and express opinions in an extreme manner, 
and who would involve us in war, but-who yet clearly 
haye no definite idea of what this quarrel is about.” 
‘‘T think it is to be regretted,” he added, “‘ that persons 
should express opinions on public affairs who have not 
taken the trouble to master Y elementary principles of 
the subject.” This was, perhaps, a little hard on Lord 
John Manners, who had just been most politely receiving 
a, deputation from the Guildhall meeting, bearing a 
vote of confidence in the Government. 


Es 


The City on Tharsday afternoon was the scene of a 
rowdy demonstration of a most amusing kind. Ac- 
cording to the Daily Telegraph, “a body entitling itself 
the City Neutrality Committee” had called a meeting 
for three o’clock at the Cannon Street Hotel, while a 
similar meeting was arranged to be held in the same 
building by the City Liberal Club. The Conservatives, 
however, “had determined on frustrating the plan.’’ 
- ““The entrances of the hotel were besieged an hour 
previous to the intended meeting.” The hotel was, “so 
to speak, seized by the crowd.” ‘Sounds of dissent 
were quickly swamped,”.and-the rowdies, finding their 
strength growing each moment, came to the bold de- 
termination to burst into the meeting of the peace party 
and eject its conveners. The glass swing-doors were 
‘‘ smashed to atoms.” A red-hot poker was brought into 
play, and a “‘ besieger”’ was “ painfully burned.” “Of 
course the police bad to be sent for.”. Nor was it too early, 
for “the main staircase, spacious though it is, was 


speaks upon 





thronged by citizens singing ‘Rule Britannia’ and a 
certain popular war song.’ In spite of the police, how- 
ever, who came “ to the number of about fifteen men,’’ 
the Liberals were hustled out of the room for which they 
had paid, and had to take refuge “in the labyrinth of 
the basement.” “The opposing demonstrators,” having 
gained this “‘ decided yictory,’’ hoisted a fez and a Turkish 
flag ; made orations; passed a vote of confidence in 
Lord Beaconsfield, which they sent off to the House of 
Commons at once; then went on to the Guildhall; held 
another meeting there; gave three cheers for the Daily 
Telegraph, and so broke up. We are glad to see that 
even the Daily Telegraph itself considers these to have 
been “remarkable proceedings,” and “ofa most extra- 
ordinary character,” but inclines to the -belief that they 
will “assist and strengthen the Government.” The 
Government must be badly off for assistance indeed if 
“‘ meetings” of this kind are to be regarded by it as 
“ fervent displays of the national feeling and of confidence 
in the Ministry.” 





Was the entrance of.our fleet into . the Dardanelles, 
really an act of war? Sir William Vernon Harconrt, 
on Monday, declared that it was; and, of course, he 
oaks uestions of jurisprudence with all the 
authority of ‘ Historicus.” © Mr. stone virtually 
said as much at Oxford, on Wedfhesday, when he declared 
that we had broken the conditions of neaipality by send- 
ing our fleet into the Dardanélles: ~It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether this is, in point of fact, quite.correct. To 
be sure it was a mischievous, hasty, andaebessry 
step, of which explanations must.be:givengnot only to 
the House of Commons but to all»partiés” oupiaetsoaty 
of Paris; but probably it is a little too'much*to assume 
that it is in itself an act of wars» The aticiént ralé of 
the Ottoman Empire, referred to in so»many” treaties, 
and recognised in the Convention of 1856; applied to a 
state of peace. It does not clearly,»to ‘saysthe* least, 
apply to a state of war; in fact, the-phrase ‘ so long as 
the Porte is at peace’’ occurs in the Convention. Mr. 
Gladstone has apparently forgotten an observation which 
he made in the course of the debate on the terms of 
peace, at the close of the Crimean War, that no onc 
could say what was the effect of the regulations respect- 
ing the Black Sea in the event of war. There may be 
doubts as to whether this is correct, but it at least tends 
a little to discredit Sir William Harcourt’s assertion. 
We are tempted to call attention to this point all the 
more because he stated, the other day, with equal 
emphasis and perhaps rashness, that the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi was substantially the same as the Treaty 
of 1809—forgetting that the former limited the discre- 
tion of the Porte.» Of course. we assume :that- Admiral. 
Hornby procured from'the Porte a firman permitting 
him to enter subject to no conditions; otherwise Sir: 
William Harcourt was undoubtedly right. 
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Lord Derby’s answer to Lord Emly’s question, whether 
he would wpe the correspondence h had ae 
between the English Government and the Turkish and 
Greek Governments with reference to the maintenance 
of neutrality by Greece, is not at all so satisfactory as 
could be desired. The information is refused by reason 
of the popular movement in Athens in favour of war. 
But why, in the name of common sense, should that be 
a ground for withholding the papers which are now 
being published in driblets by Greek and Italian 
journals? M.Coumoundouros is urged into war, and 
the movement in Thessaly is encouraged by a feeling 
that Greece has been bullied and kept quiet by threats 
on the part of England. We believe that this is an 
exaggeration ; but we fail to see how the disturbances 
will be in any way appeased by withholding dangerous 
information which might correct a popular misconcep- 
tion. Another flaw in the Foreign Secretary’s laboured 
apology for Turkey was his assumption that the inability 
of the Porte to keep in order the Zeibecks in Thessaly 
and Epirus was sufficient excuse for their outrages. We 
have saeies understood that when a Government cannot 

revent its subjects from attacking a friendly State, the 
latter is at liberty to take the law into its own hands; 
and Lord Derby’s explanation is not likely to persuade 
the Athenians that this is incorrect. The only satisfac- 
tory feature of the statement was an admission by Lord 
Derby that, in the event of a Conference being called, 
Greece would have some claims to be heard on the 
subject of her grievances. 





We probably owe Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Vote 
of Credit at Oxford as much to the fact that his ancient 
antagonist is now in the House of Lords as to any urgent 
necessity for his losing no time in expressing his opinion. 
He might have spoken in his place on Thursday, and, 
delicate though the crisis may be, a day’s longer silence 
could not have materially influenced it. At least if 
Mr. Gladstone considered it a question of a day, he 
ought not to have kept silence so long; if he could not 
wait till Thursday, it is hard to see why he should have 
waited till Wednesday. But he did not disguise the 
fact that he took the opportunity of speaking at Oxford 
because he had something to say which Parliamentary 
forms would not allow him to deliver in his place in 
the House of Commons, There is a still more impass- 
able barrier in Parliament now between him and Lord 
Beaconsfield than the “substantial piece of furniture ” 
which happily separated them before, but they have still 
an itching to renew their former combats. 





Mr. Gladstone could not reply with freedom in the 
House, in Lord Beaconsfield’s absence, to his taunt that 
‘the happiness of life is neither to make speeches nor 
to write letters,’’ and he made his reply through the 
medium of a public meeting at Oxford. The object of 
his speeches and letters for the last eighteen months, he 
said, has been to ‘‘ counter-work as well as he could what 
he believed to be the purpose of Lord Beaconsfield.” 
What that purpose was Mr. Gladstone did not definitely 
say, but he seemed to hint that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
ambition, not yet satiated, incites him to aim at securing 
the glory of having a war, not a little war like the 
Empress Eugénie’s, but a big war, of his own making. 
The war, certainly, if peace is not to be made now, will 
not be a little one, even by comparison with the Franco- 
German War, and it may be that the distinction of being 
the cause of the greatest war of the century has a fasci- 
nation for the light heart and romantic imagination of 
the Premier. Whether or not Mr. Gladstone’s imagi- 
nation is playing him tricks in the conception of such a 
monster, there can be little doubt, we should think, that 
he overrates Lord Beaconsfield’s influence, in spite of 
the cheers with which the Premier’s name was greeted 
by his party in the debate on Thursday. On the whole, 
hard as it may be for Mr. Gladstone to have no longer 
a chance of encountering his old enemy face to face, it 
would have been a more dignified, and not less efficacious 
course, to leave Lord Beaconsfield and his schemes to 


“on the stum 


be dealt with by the good sense of the country, and the 
influence of other authorities less open to the suspicion 


of personal motives. 





If people could only forget the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
was once the leader of- his and Her Majesty’s 
Prime Minister, and could rid their minds of a half- 
belfet that te iy Spee ES rg — gen the 
least sense of impropriety felt at his choosing to speak 

. a Oxford instead of in his Ron in 
Parliament. It is not, it must in fairness be admitted 
Mr. Gladstone’s fault that people will not understand 
that, in resigning the leadership of his party, he elected 
for himself another career, and he cannot be blamed for 
not resjecting a general misunderstanding of his mean- 
ing, and placidly laying himself on the shelf. He has again 
and again said, what he repeated once more at Oxford, 
that he has “no personal hopes or fears, or prospects of 
any kind, in polities.” Mr. Gladstone, indeed, has as 
emphatically removed himself from the House of Com- 
mons as the main sphere of his action as Lord Beacons- 
field has; and, prejudice and prepossession apart, the 
public “stump” is as honourable, if not as dignified, a 
retirement as a peerage. A statesman who has rendered 
such service to his country as Mr. Gladstone should not 
be covered with obloquy because he conceives himself 
capable of rendering further service by means of speeches 
and letters, if that is his ideal of the happiness of life. 





We do not think that Mr. Hutchinson, member for 
Halifax, quite sees his way to a proper amendment of 
the present libel law ; and we are not sorry that the 
House was counted ont when his Bill was being dis- 
cussed. He states that it is supported more or less by 
six hundred provincial newspapers; but we are pretty sure 
that, had they given their minds earnestly to the subject, 
they would have produced something more satisfactory 
than a proposal that a bond fide report of a public 
meeting, as defined by the Bill, is to be privileged. The 
distinction between public and private meetings, as 
drawn by the Bill, is very arbitrary, if not altogether 
fantastic ; and the consequence of it would be that 
statements uttered with all publicity in a large meeting 
would escape punishment, while, if addressed to a very 
small audience, and therefore much less injurious, they 
might be made the foundation of an action. We are 
afraid, too, that the framers of the Bill had a somewhat 
misty idea of the present nature of libel, seeing the 
propose to draw a distinction between cases of libel wit 
malice and of libel without it. The latter is a category 
at present unknown to English law, and its creation 
would upset all established notions. At the same time, 
Mr. Hutchinson—who speaks with the authority of an 
experienced journalist—is right in saying that news- 
papers have a real grievance in the present harsh and 
uncertain law. Probably the public would be amply 
protected against calumnies if persons who were ag- 
grieved had no right to make money out of their wrongs 
at the expense of newspapers, but were entitled, as is 
the case in Belginam—to the entire satisfaction of the 
public—to insert a full,~ te, and ungarbled ex- 
planation or contradiction in the pages of the newspaper 
that offended. 





Perthshire has before it two excellent candidates for 
Parliamentary honours—Captain Fulke Greville and 
Colonel Drummond Moray. The latter is standing in 
the Conservative interest, and his enormous wealth, 
personal popularity, and, above all, the frantic pressure 
that is being exerted in his favour by “the lairds” on 
the tenant farmers, have made his supporters boast as if 
the seat were won already. No doubt Colonel Drum- 
mond Moray’s chances are better than those of his 
opponent, for, apart altogether from the local landowning 
interest at his back, it must be remembered that Perth- 
shire is one of the few remaining centres of Toryism in 
Scotland. It was only by a bold surprise that Mr. Parker 
carried it for the Liberals in 1868. Yet, from what 
we can learn, Captain Greville is making a bold fight 
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for his party, and his supporters are very far 
from being daunted by the against them. The 
Captain, as is well known, is personally an attractive 
candidate. But politically he isa “strong” one. He 
upholds the advanced ical programme—advocating 
free trade in land, tenant right, or something scarcely 
distinguishable from it, liberty to farmers to shoot hares 
and rabbits at all times, abolition of hypothec, a com- 
mission of inquiry into the anomalies of the Scotch 
Established Church, and we need hardly say he con- 
demns in no measured language the whole foreign policy 
of the Government. Of the two candidates he is the 
most dashing and adroit speaker, and his meetings seem 
to be permeated with a warmer enthusiasm than are 
those held in support of his rival. There can be no 
doubt that the unexpected falling away of their old 
supporters in Perth City, which has been carried by Mr. 
Parker, has frightened the Tories in the county, and 

iven rise to a suspicion that Captain Greville is a 
Tonatonl foe. Still that does not justify them in 
libelling his personal character, or in spreading reports 
that he isa Papal agent anda Home Ruler. There is 
’ mo man who was more popular amongst Liberal members 
during the last administration than Captain Greville. 
So far from being a Home Ruler, he actually lost his 
seat for Westmeath through his manful rejection of the 
Home Rule programme. Should he win this election, 
his success will be a feat worthy of being boasted of by 
his party. Besides his personal popularity, it is in his 
favour that his brother-in-law, the Earl of Breadalbane, 
has attached himself to the Liberal cause in Perthshire. 


The Liberals in Scotland have been victorious all 
along the line. Even their own divisions have not 
undone them. Mr. Stewart, the Advanced Liberal can- 
didate at Greenock, was returned by a majority of 59, 
though two other candidates drew away 1,756 votes. 
Mr. Rakes has been returned in Perthshire by an over- 


whelming majority over the local Conservative candi- 
date, Mr. Mackie ; and in Leith the Conservatives were 
only able to poll 1,700 votes, as compared with 4,800 


polled ‘by the successful Liberal. 


THURSDAY’S DEBATE. 


Judging by its commencement, the debate on the Vote 
of Credit will hardly rank amidst the most brilliant 
discussions even of the present Parliament. The speakers 
on both sides of the House are hampered by the difficulty 
that they cannot “7 exactly what they think. The real 
argument for the Vote is to be found in a belief that the 
country is likely to be involved in a war with Russia ; 
the substantial argument against it is that there is no 
reasonable probability of our being, under any cireum- 
stances, obliged to go to war. Yet the champions of the 
Ministry deem it essential to repudiate any idea of war 
as an impntation against their personal good faith ; 
while the Opposition feels under a constant obligation 
of professing its readiness to fight for British interests. 
A certain air of unreality, therefore, pervaded the first 
night of the debate, and will, we expect, pervade it to 
the end. Mr. Forster, as mover of the amendment, 
seemed more anxious to guard himself from mis- 
apprehension than to make ont a strong case against 
the Wote. Mr. Cross neglected all attempts to 
defend the expediency of the grant, and devoted 
himself to a general enlogium on the Ministry, and 
to a wholesale denunciation of the Opposition, which, 
though effective enough from a Discussion Forum 
point of view, had no bearing on the point at 
issue. Mr. Bright, as usual, went nearer to the kernel 
of the whole question than any of the other a. 
Still, as a contribution to the debate, the speech of the 
member for Birmingham laboured under the defect that 
its arguments anal have been equally applicable to 
any policy which involved the possibility of this country 
being drawn into war. There is too much risk of the 
main question being lost sight of in view of the col- 
lateral difficulties with which it is surrounded. For 
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instance, the whole dispute as to whether the demand 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Admin istration for a t of 
2,000,0007. in the summer of 1870 does or does not 
farnish a precedent for the present Vote seems to 
us practically irrelevant. If Mr. Forster could have 
stated the exact truth, he would have said that 
nobody objected to granting the late Administration 
the supplies they demanded during the Franco-German 
ar, ume nobody had the remotest idea that they 
would ever take part in the contest. This endeavour to 
prove that the two demands were not identical in cha- 
racter, though very ingenious as a piece of pleading, was 
not absolutely conclusive. In daily life you trust one 
man with the use of your cheque-book, while you decline 
to allow another to have the keys of your safe. One 
act may be shown in theory to be as indiscreet as the 
other ; the difference in practice is that in the former 
case you have confidence, in the latter you have not. 

The trath is that though Sir Stafford Northcote—in 
accordance with the normal custom of the Ministry—has 
seen fit to modify his original assertion, the vote de- 
manded is, in reality, a vote of confidence. We heard 
little during the first night of the discussion, and are 
not likely to hear much again, of the extraordinary 
theory that the Government requires a blank credit of 
six millions in order that, in case a Oonference 
should be held, the opinions of our representa- 
tive may be listened to with respect. This ingenious 
explanation, which was more worthy of the Senate of 
Laputa than of the British Parliament, received its 
quietus at the hands of Mr. Forster when he assigned its 
authorship to the same school of statesmanship as that 
which had boasted of having checked Russian eneroach- 
ments in Central Asia by altering the title of Her 
Majesty from Queen to Empress. From a very earl 
period, the debate assumed the personal character whi 
always attaches to discussions on votes of confidence. 
Mr. Forster’s allusion to the dissensions in the Cabinet, 
and to the report of Lord Derby’s secession having 
furnished the true explanation of the recall of the British 
fleet from the Dardanelles, seemed to be too much for 
the endurance of the Home Secretary. Mr. Oross 
retorted with extraordinary violence, by characterising 
Mr. Forster’s accusations as being “such as daring the 
considerable time he had sat in Parliament he had 
never heard fall from any member, and such as he, for 
one, hoped never to hear again.” Not content with 
this unwarranted attack against a member who, 
whatever else may be laid to his charge, has always 
been scrupulously guarded and moderate in his 
language, the Home Secretary went on to assert, 
in obvious allusion to Mr. Gladstone, that “ speeches 
had been made in the country in which there bas been 
a lying spirit.” This statement, which went far beyond 
the usual limits of Parliamentary criticism, was received 
with enthusiastic cheers from Ministerial benches, and 
fully merited the severe condemnation of whick Mr. 
Laing made himself the exponeut. Mr. Oross’s perora- 
tion was effective enough ; but in his desire to impress 
upon his hearers that “the object of the Government 
is to secure, and that as speedily as possible, a complete, 
satisfactory, and lasting peace,” he omitted altogether 
to explain ‘how this object was to be facilitated by the 
proposed credit. 

The minor speeches of Thursday night’s debate con- 
tributed little that was new to the subject. Mr. 
Beresford Hope, with his wonted infelicity of ex- 
pression, contrived to reproduce the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s discarded theory under the ill- 
chosen metaphor that the purpose of the Vote was 
to enable Ministers ‘‘to attend the Conference in their 
Court suits.” Sir Wilfrid Lawson endeavoured to 
make a joke by remarking that the six millions were 
wanted to enable the Government to enter the Confer- 
ence, not with “shotted guns and revolvers,” but-with 
a surgical instrument,.a joke the point of which was 
more apparent to its author than to his hearers. Lord 
Sandon delivered a moderate and sensible speech, which 
will increase public regret if he should not be selected to 
fill Lord Carnarvon’s post in the Cabinet; and Mr. 
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Herschel, true to his lawyer-like frame of mind, argued 
the point that the six millions, even if granted, would 
not be of any practical service, clearly and forcibly. 
Throughout the first night, however, every one of 
the speakers used much the same language as he 
might have been expected to hold from his political 
antecedents. So far there have been no defections on 
either side. No Conservative has yet protested agains’ 
a grant of money which, in as far as it has any signi- 
fication at all, means war; and no Liberal has yet an- 
nounced that, under the circumstances of the hour, he 
cannot refuse his support to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Home Rule members have, it is un- 
derstood, resolved not to vote either for or against 
the Ministry. In consequence, the division will be 
of the character of a strictly party vote, the only 
question still remaining doubtful being how far any 
considerable section of the Opposition will follow the 
example of the Irish Nationalists. For our own part 
we see little reason to anticipate any serious defection 
from the Liberal side, and, therefore, the issue of grant 
or no grant will only serve to show the relative 
numerical strength of the Government and the Opposi- 
tion. Such a vote will throw no light at all on the far 
more important question whether the Government does 
or does not command the confidence of the country. So 
long as this issue remains undecided the Government 
cannot act or speak with due authority cither at home 
or abroad in the name of England. No man who has 
the true interests of the country at heart can avoid 
‘regretting that this should be the case; and if the 
Ministry were genuinely desirous of proving that they 
possess the full confidence of their countrymen, they 
would seek to obtain a sanction of their policy not by the 
formal test of a party vote, but by an appeal to the consti- 
tuencies. As a matter of fact, the Government would be 
far stronger if supported by a considerably reduced ma- 
jority in a House of Commons elected on the direct issue 
of intervention or non-intervention, than they are with 
their present majority elected four years ago on issues 
which have no connexion whatever with the Eastern 
crisis. This conclusion is so obvious as inevitably to 
suggest the inference that, in the event of an appeal to 
the country, the Ministry have no confidence in their 
obtaining a working majority. Such, at any rate, is the 
inference that will be drawn on the Continent, and 
this fact alone must damage the authority of the Govern- 
ment to an extent that no grant of money voted by a 
party division can possibly make good. 


LAST MONTH’S BLUNDERS. 


It was Lord Beaconsfield himself, if we remember 
rightly, who described the policy of the administration 
to which he had succeeded as one of “ plundering and 
blundering.” ‘‘ Plundering”’ was a phrase adroitly in. 
tended to touch the sympathies of the licensed victuallers, 
whose interests Lord Aberdare, then Home Secretary, was 
supposed to have assailed. A Conservative Ministry is of 
course too true to its principles, and certainly too cautious 
to attack the interests of any portion of the community 
strong enough to make a fight. Plundering, in a word, 
is not its vocation. But for a specimen of blundering 
altogether unprecedented in the annals of English mis- 
management, we have only to refer to the public records 
of the last few days. There we find a Ministry 
divided amongst itself, ignorant or defiant of the real 
wishes of the nation, and absolutely regardless of 
the purpose and objects of other European Powers. 
For the last thirty days, Lord Beaconsfield’s Go- 
vernment has neither had a policy of its own, nor 
understood the policy of other nations. Those by whom 
its councils have been controlled have acted on the 
simple principle that when you are in doubt the best 
thing you can do is to make as much noise as possible. 
There is a quaint if irreverent Yankee story, telling us 
how three mariners on board a waterlogged vessel came 
to the conclusion that their hours were numbered. It 
was suggested by the most intelligent of the trio that 












they should “do something religious.” Being asked 
what precise act he would instance as something re- 
ligious, his answer was that, upon the whole, hethought 
they had better “make a collection.” Lord Beacons. 
field’s policy has been, in default of anything else, “‘ to do 
something spirited.” The “something spirited” has been 
to send the fleet to the Dardanelles, and to call it back 
again. To play a tramp may occasionally be spirited, 


even although it may not secure the trick ; but there is 
not much that is spirited in the street-boy who thunders 
a double knock at your door, and immediately runs 
round the corner. This is what the Ministry did when 
it first despatched the fleet and then recalled it, and 
this is what, we suppose, the more fulsome of the Minis- 
terial organs call ‘“ vindicating the national honour.” 
The history of this most marvellous piece of blunder- 
ing—plundering we cannot call it, for, happily, the war 
vote for six millions has not yet been passed—has, by 
various means and through different channels, come to 
light, and, amongst other things, it enables us to esti- 
mate at their true value the assurances to which we 
have been treated, that the policy of the Cabinet on 
the Eastern Question has been all along unanimous. 
We now know that this assertion must have been, to 
the knowledge of those who made it, absolutely untrue. 
More than this we know, as the Times has since pointed 
out, that it is impossible to reconcile not merely the 
tone but the actual words of the Queen’s Speech with 
much that has since happened, and with much that, as 
we now know, had before happened. If we, as lawyers 
say, “proceed by steps,” we find that, on the 2nd of 
last month, Lord Carnarvon, in a public statement made 
by him to a deputation interested in the Cape Question, 
denied that the Government intended or even contem- 
plated intervention, and denounced the policy that had 
led to the Crimean War as “insane.” Lord Carnarvon 
is an accomplished scholar and a master of English ; 
but to those who judged of his speech on that occasion 
by internal evidence, and read between the lines of it, 
it was not difficult to detect traces of a hand stronger 
than his own. Lord Carnarvon is not, like the Secré- 
tary for India, skilled in invective. Onthe other hand, 
we can hardly say of him, as we should be disposed to 
say of Lord Salisbury, who still remains in the Cabinet, 
that he has more force of manner than of character. 
Naturally, an utterance so specific, coming directly 
from a Cabinet Minister, and, if we may say so, volun- 
tarily offered, went a long way to restore public confi- 
dence. The next day, however, as we now know, Lord 
Carnarvon was summoned to an interview with the 
Premier, at which, to use his own words, “the Prime 
Minister thought it his duty to condemn very severely 
the language | had used.” In spite of this, Lord Car- 
narvon “still continues to feel justified in thinking that 
he had not grossly misinterpreted the sentiments of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” So matters rested until the 
12th, on which day it was proposed in a Cabinet 
Council to despatch the fleet to the Dardanelles; and we 
now know that this measure would actually have been 
taken five days before Parliament had assembled, but for 
the resolute opposition of Lord Carnarvon. Nothing was 
decided ; but on the 15th, the Tuesday before the meet- 
ing of Parliament, there was another Cabinet Council, 
at which the “something spirited” policy carried the 
day, and it was resolved to send the fleet to Gallipoli at 
least. Thus, as we have elsewhere pointed out, the 
Ministry had actually pledged itself to a policy of direct 
intervention at the moment when the pacific assurances 
in the Speech from the Throne were given. On the 
Tuesday it had been resolved to commit what, if not 


near it; and yet on Thursday we were gravely assured 
that there had never been any cause for intervention ; 
while Sir Stafford Northcote distinctly declared that the 
Cabinet had “no intention or desire to carry out any 
policy but that which they had openly professed ”—by 
which, if there be any honesty in words, must be under- 
stood the policy enunciated by Lord Carnarvon on 
behalf of himself and his colleagues a fortnight before. 
Thus, on the Thursday, a Cabinet which has twice been 


actually an act of hostilities, at any rate came perilously — == 
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on the brink of recklessly plunging the nation into war, 
pl itself deliberately to a policy of peace. We sa 
on the brink, for, as we now know, the threaten 
resignation of Lord Carnarvon had led the Cabinet to 
reconsider its determination of the Tuesday. 

Four days later occurs a new and strange transforma- 
tion scene. A sort of caucus of the Conservative party 
is held, at which it is again formally or mayo a 
decided that the pacific policy indicated in the Speec 
from the Throne must be repudiated, and that “something 
spirited” must immediately be done. This was on the 
Monday, and the “something spirited’’ policy having 
incubated for two days, it was duly resolved, at a Cabinet 
Council on Wednesday the 23rd, to instantly order the 
fleet to the Dardanelles, for which leave had been 
obtained from the Porte as far back as Saturday the 19th. 
On the same day, Lord Carnarvon, and with him, this 
time, Lord Derby also, tendered their resignations. The 
next evening, the Chancellor of the Exchequer gives 
notice of a war vote. He omits, however, to tell the 
House that an actual act of hostilities has been com- 
mitted, or that the two members of the Cabinet in whose 
judgment the public has most confidence have actually 
seceded. Allis still as peaceful as ever; the Cabinet 
is absolutely harmonious, and the war vote is only 
intended as a precautionary measure in case of even- 
tualities looming on the horizon, but not yet defined. 
This may be a “spirited” ‘policy, but it is hardly an 
honest one, and his enforced silence must have been 
distasteful to Sir Stafford Northcote, who is an honest 
country gentleman. There was more that he could have 
told the House had he wished. He could have told them 
that, at the moment he gave notice of the war voteon Thurs- 
day, a telegram was every hour expected from Constan- 
tinople—from Mr. Layard, it iscredibly reported and gene- 
rally believed—to announce that the question of the Dar- 
danelles was to be settled between Russia and the Porte 
without considering, or even consulting, the interests of 
England under the Treaty of Paris. This precious 
message actually arrived on the Thursday night, abont 
four hours after the war vote had been moved ; but, by 
another extraordinary piece of blundering, the cypher 
had been bungled, and it ran to the effect that the 
question of the Dardanelles was to be submitted to a 
“conference.” We were thus placed in the position of 
having committed an act of open hostility by way of 
answer to a casus belli which had never occurred. Ac- 
cordingly, a telegram was at once sent to stop the fleet ; 
Lord Derby comes back again to the Cabinet; and on 
the very next Monday the House is assured that the 
war vote is not a war vote at all, but a species of Parlia- 
mentary confidence trick. We are to furnish the 
Ministry with six millions in order to show our confi- 
dence that they will not go to war with it. 

A more pitiful history it is difficult to imagine. 
Nothing like it has occurred since the memorable oc- 
casion on which 

The King of France, with forty thousand men, 
Marched up a hill, and then marched down again. 

Of the utter mendacity of the persistent assurances 
that have been given of the unanimity of the Cabinet 
we need hardly speak. The subject is a painful one, 
and we prefer to pass it over. it is a graver charge 
that the Ministry should have deliberately deceived 
and misled not the general public merely, but the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. Nor isthisall. The fleet was 
despatched, and England pledged to war in a moment 
of absolutely groundless panic. It was recalled on the 
strength of a bungled telegram conveying information 
which Ministers now themselves admitto have been wholly 
inaccurate. We declare war, in other words, without 
any reason whatever, and we withdraw tke declaration 
upon a reason totally insufficient. This may be, per- 
haps, a “spirited” policy, but it is hardly dignified or 
consistent ; and should some future Greville, with some- 
what better sources of information than those at present 

ssessed by the Ministerial press, ever take it upon 
imself to write the secret history of the January of 
1878, the reputation of Lord Beaconsfield will not per- 
haps suffer, but will certainly not be added to. 





THE POLICY OF AUSTRIA. 


Once more we are informed, by the partisans of in- 
tervention, that Austria is about to detach herself from 
the Triple Alliance, and to make a stand on behalf of 
Turkey. We are even assured that the Cabinet of 
Viennw has despatched a formal note to St. Petersburg, 
warning the Russian Government that any arrangements 
the Czar may conclude directly with the Saltan 
will be regarded by Austria as null and void till they 
have received the sanction of a European Congress. 
We should place much greater reliance on these asser- 
tions if announcements of a similar kind had not been 
repeatedly made and contradicted by the course of sub- 
sequent events. Time after time it has been authorita- 
tively stated that Austria was prepared to take indepen- ~ 
dent action. These manifestations of disagreement 
between Austria and her allies have been invariably 
followed by a declaration that all causes of dissension 
have been removed by explanations on the part of 
Russia, and that the Imperial compact remains as 
binding as before. Moreover, even if we saw cause to 
believe that Austria really adopted the anti- Russian atti- 
tude attributed to her by common report, we should still 
entertain the gravest doubts as to whether any expres- 
sion of disapproval on her part is likely to be followed 
by action. A protest may mean a great deal, but it may 
also mean less than nothing. It is quite intelligible that 
Austria may be anxious to place formally upon record 
her disapproval of any separate convention between 
Russia and Turkey which has not been submitted to an 
International Conference, and yet that she may have no 
idea of objecting to the proposals of Russia when brought 
before the Congress, or still | less of resisting their exe- 
cution in the last resort by force of arms. The question 
as to the attitude which Austria has adopted, or is likely 
to adopt, is one of more than speculative interest. The 
obvious and fatal objection to any abandonment of our 
neutral policy is to be found in the patent fact that, 
without the assistance of some great military Power, 
England could not wage war against Russia with any 
reasonable prospect of permanent success This ob- 
jection is met by the assertion that if England would 
only commit herself to a policy of intervention Austria 
would immediately form an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Great Britain, for the purpose of resisting 
the aggrandisement of Russia. Under these circum- 
stances it is worth while to recall to mind certain 
general conditions which must in the long run deter- 
mine the policy of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

Now, as a matter of fact, we know with tolerable 
certainty what the policy of Austria has been in the 

t. ‘The Government of Vienna took the lead in the 
demand for the conclusion of commercial treaties directly 
with Servia and Roumania without the sanction of the 
Porte—a demand which gave the signal for the re- 
opening of the Eastern Question. During the earlier 
stages of the rising in the Herzegovina the insurrection 
was openly supported by Austrian agency. Throughout 
the Servian War, and at the Conference of Constanti- 
nople, the influence of Austria was exerted in a sense 
hostile to Turkey. And, during the vicissitudes of 
the war now drawing to its close, Austria has not 
only never taken a single active step to oppose the 
advance of Russia, but has indirectly contributed to 
the success of the Russian armies. Judging by the 
past, therefore, it would seem intrinsically improbable 
that, when Turkey is finally crushed and prostrate, 
Austria should suddenly turn round and endeavour to 
undo a work which she has allowed to be accomplished 
with her passive sanction, if not with her 
operation. The plain truth is that Au active eo- 
demned, by her internal and external conditions, to the 
policy represented by the Triple Alliance. It is obvions 
that the Government of Vienna cannot view with satis. 
faction the aggrandisement of Russia in the sonth of 
Europe, though we believe that the Jie interest of 
Austria inthe questions as to what Power the month of 
the Danube or the Bosphorus may belong, or as to what 
arrangements may be made for the opening of the 
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Dardanelles, is very much exaggerated by public opinion 
in this country. ‘On the whole, the material and political 
interests of Austria were best served by the mainten- 
ance of the Ottoman Empire in Europe; and if the 
Eastern Question could settled at the good will 
and pleasure of Vienna very little alteration would 
doubtless be made in the status quo existing before the 
war. But it by no means follows that the interests 


which Austria has in the settlement of the Eastern 


@uestion are sufficient to induce her to encounter the 
risks involved in any active attempt to secure such a 
settlement as would be most in accordance with her 
own wishes. By a curions Nemesis of fate the phrase 
which Prince Metternich once applied to Italy has now 
become the exact definition of the Hapsburg Empire. 
To all practical intents and purposes, Austria is a “ geo- 
graphical expression.” There is no such thing as an 
Austrian nationality ; and the term Austria, in as far as 


it has any meaning, only serves to describe a number of | 


nationalities differing in race, creed, and language, and 
united only by the accidental bond of subjection to a 
common dynasty. In the old absolutist days these 
differences were kept out of sight, beneath the iron rule 
of a military despotism. But as soon as free institu- 
tions were granted to Austria the antagonism between 
her component races made itself manifest. The Rech- 
berg scheme for the consolidation of the Monarchy into 
ene centralised State ruled by common laws under a 
common Parliament represented the true idea under 
which Austria must ultimately be — if she is 
to remain one of the Great Powers of Europe. But at 
the time of its proposal the Rechberg idea proved im- 
practicable, and the establishment of the dual Monarchy 
after Sadowa has only served to strengthen and per- 
petuate the internal divisions which threaten the very 
existence of the Austrian Empire. 

Leaving aside minor subdivisions, Austria may now 
be said to consist of three distinct nationalities—the 
German, the , and the Slav. The Teutonic ele- 
ment has always been, and must be, the most powerful 
one in Austria, so long as she remains an empire. In 
virtue of their superior civilisation, their higher 
enlture, and their greater activity, the Germaus are 
the master-race of the three; and they will never 
submit to any system under which they are placed 
in a position of inferiority to either Slavs or 
Magyars; while at the same time their identity of 
race and language with the North Germans causes 
them to gravitate more and more towards an united 
Fatherland, The Hungarians are powerful by reason 
of their traditions, their free institutions, and a certain 
innate military instinct ; while the Slavs have on their 
side the dead force of numbers. Teutons, Magyars, and 
Slavs have, however, nothing in common excepting the 
fact that each pair of the three different nationalities 
are as one when it comes to thwarting the third. The 
whole domestic history of Austria during the last ten 
po has been one of perpetual s les and disputes 

ween the Czech, the ee and the Trans-Leithan 
Provinces. No question has more divided the distracted 
empire against itself than the recent war. The Magyars 
ere active partisans of Turkey. The Slavs are ardent 
sympathisers with Russia. And the Germans are steadily 
epposed to any policy the result of which would be to in- 
crease the power of either the Slav or the Magyar element. 
Gaven these conditions, and Austria must of necessity 
be precluded from intervening in the war by the risk of 
stirring up disaffection amidst her component nation- 
alities of a kind serious enongh to threaten the dissolu- 
tion of the Monarchy. But even if Austria were as 
united as she is disunited, and if her people were 
unanimous for intervention, it would be impossible for 
her to adopt a different policy from that which she has 
hitherto pursued. Austria, to look facts fully in the 
face, exists at present upon eufferance, If, with or 
without reason, Germany were determined upon j icor- 
porating the Teutonic provinces of the ire, Austria 
would be practi powerless to resist. "What has pro- 
tected her hitherto has been the knowledge that Germany 
could not include Vienna within her territories except at 


the risk of a war with Russia. From the moment, there. 
fore, that an alliance was concluded between Berlin and 
St. Petersburg with a view to settling the Hastern Ques- 
tion in the interests of Russia, Austria had no option save 
to join the Imperial league, or expose herself to the risk. of 
dismemberment by a coalition between her two northern 
neighbours. She chose the former alternative, and, 
however much she may resent some of the consequences 
of ber choice, she must of necessity abide by it to the 
end. So long, therefore, as Germany sides with Russia, 
Austria will follow suit; and # ever any i 
opposition should be offered to Muscovite 

ment in the East, that opposition will be set on foot not 
at Vienna but at Berlin. 


LORD DUNRAVEN AND OUR NATIONAL 
POLICY. 

In balancing the advantages and disadvantages of 
travel in the Old World and the New, an i i 
tourist should calculate beforehand the probability of 
being interviewed during his travels. If in search of 
change you cross the Straits of Dover, you may he 
tolerably sure that nobody will give himself any trouble 
to learn your opinions on any particular point until you 
have returned to your native land. If, on the contrary, 
you follow the setting instead of the rismg sun you may 
reckon with confidence that your opinion will be 
solicited on subjects on which it never was asked before. 
However illustrious an Englishman may be in his own 
country, he finds that on the continent of Hurope he js 
barely distinguished from the rank and file of his 
travelling countrymen ; while in America an English 
notability, however moderate his claims to notoriety 
may be, will discover that he is regarded im ‘the light 
of a personage whose views possess a certain value of 
their own. It would require too much space to examine 
the causes owing to which our celebrities are nobodies 
in the East, while our nobodies are celebrities in the West; 
but the fact itselfis beyond dispute. Amy English noble- 
man, or member of Parliament, or man of letters, who 
pays a visit to the United States learns, to his gratification 
or annoyance, as the case may be, that .a certain weight 
and value are assigned to his opimions, even on matters 
on which he could hardly obtain a listening amongst his 
own people. An odd instance of the sort. of popular 
curiosity still attaching in America to visitors from the 
Old Country is afforded by the fact that Lord Dunraven’s 
views, theories, and speculations as to the future of 
England have lately been deemed worthy of recording, 
at full length and detail, in the columns of a leading 
paper published in New York, to which city his lord- 
ship has been paying a brief visit. In saying this we 
have no wish to decry the intrinsic value of Lord 
Dunraven’s opinions. His lordship, who is better 
known to his countrymen by his old mame of 
Lord Adare, has travelled much in many countries. 
He has seen @ good deal of the world, and has 
written books which give evidence of considerable 
power of observation. Still, it would be mere flattery 
to assert that this young nobleman has as yet achieved 
any position which entitles him to speak with authority 
as an exponent of English ideas and sentiments. Per- 
sonally he is far too modest and too sensible a man to 
arrogate to himself any distinction which is not justly 
a due. Hitherto, indeed, Lord Dunraven has taken so 
ew opportunities of bringing his name prominentl 
before the public that Pe be sure that the hake 
view, thanks to which he has made public his opinions 
on England to the American world, was not of his 
own seeking. Still, as any man who writes.a letter, 
even toa New York newspaper, is responsible for the 
opinions expressed therein, Lord Dunraven has no canse 
of complaint if we venture to suggest that he would 
have done more wisely to hold his tongue. 

As a general rule, yo lish noblemen 
their travels, who have eee to enunciate their 
opinions on home politics, would be well advised in 
keeping a discreet silence. If they attack the imstitn- 
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tions of their country, they expose themselves to a charge 
of insincerity ; f en the other hand, they defend these 
institutions, they lay themselves open to the retort that 
for them at any rate everything is for the best in the best 
possible of worlds. By virtue of his birth, Lord Dun- 
raven is one of our hereditary legislators. He belongs ox 
officio to the governing class; he is entitled to exercise 
an influence on the politics of his country ; and is quali- 
fied to hold the most important offices in the State. All 
these advantages he enjoys, apart from such personal 
claims to distinction as he undoubtedly possesses. And, 
therefore, it is hardly possible that he should take an 
unbiassed view as to the merits or demerits of a system 
of government of which hereditary aristocracy and caste 
ascendency are to some extent the corner-stones. The 
late Doctor Whewell was said to have written his 
treatise on the “ Plurality of Worlds ” in order to prove 
not only that he was the greatest master of the greatest 
college in the greatest university in this planet, but that 
there could not be in this universe any other planet in 
which by possibility there could exist a greater univer- 
sity than that of Cambridge. In much the same way, 
an English Peer who undertakes to prove that nothing 
could be better for the people of England than their 
present institutions and policy, is liable to the retort that 
he is unwilling to acknowledge the possibility of the 
existence of any state of things higher or nobler than that 
under which he enjoys his own pre-eminence. No man 
can be a judge in his own cause, and the interests of 
the English Peerage are too closely associated, both for 
good and bad, with the principles of statecraft under 
which these little islands have become the centre of a 
world-wide Empire, fora Peer to bein a position to give 
full weight to all that may be urged against, as well as 
in favour of, the creed of Seperiiets: 

Our objection to the essay—for it is nothing less—on 
the subject of England’s duty at the present crisis, which 
Lord Dunraven has published in a New York paper, is 
based not so much upon its conclusion as upon the in- 
adequacy of the proofs by which that conclusion is sup- 
ported. If we can follow the thread of Lord Dunraven’s 
argument, it comes to this—that we ought to take an 
active part in the contest now being waged in the East, 
not because we deem that right or wrong lies on one 
side or the other, not even because the interests of Eng- 
land are directly assailed, but because it is our duty to 
uphold our influence at all costs and all hazards. In 
support of this view, his lordship lays down a number of 
general propositions, such as that a nation must 
either grow or decay; that our population depends 
mainly upon our commercial prosperity ; that our in- 
dustrial supremacy is inseparable from our great- 
ness as a naval and military Power; and that 
the abandonment of our colonies would entail an 
amount of personal suffering during the period 
of transition which would be out of all proportion to 
the advantages to be derived from a diminution of our 
expenditure. All these propositions are necessarily of 
a hypothetical character, and they also labour under the 
disadvantage that they take for granted the main 
question in dispute, namely, how far it is possible for 
England to maintain her empire abroad without sacri- 
fices more numerous and more onerous than the country 
has ever yet undergone or can be expected to undergo. 
We believe ourselves most strongly that the expediency 
of maintaining our Imperial position can be successfully 
defended ; but it must be advocated on other and wider 
| me than those which Lord Dunraven has put 
orward. Wemay add, asa matter of fact rather than 
of opinion, that, if the Empire is to be upheld, it must 
be in accordance with those principles of government 
which, for want of a better name, come under the 
category of Liberalism. With our new democratic 
institutions, and, still more, with the tone of thought 
prevailing in England in the present age, the policy of 
this country must in the long run be progressive and 
not conservative. In the interest, therefore, of the 
Empire itself, Lord Dunraven is indiscreet in endea- 
vouring to prove that our Imperial position is threatened 
by the advance of Liberal ideas and is strengthened by 


the ee ere yam ion. ae co ere 
a general question, whether there is use 

to expound any definite theory of our Imperial duties. 
Our owes grew into existence, not in accordance with 
any settled policy or distinct idea, but simply because 
we have obeyed certain instincts of e ion and enter- 
prise, either inherent in our blood or implanted by the 
conditions of our national life. It is in virtue of these 
instincts, not of any abstract theories, whether sound or 
unsound, that our Empire will rise or fall in the future 
as it has risem or fallen in the past. 





COUNTY BOARDS. 


If Mr. Clare Read and the English farmers are the 
sort of le who are thrown into ecstasies of gratitude 
by small favours, they should be on their knees at this 
moment before Mr. Sclater-Booth. If, however, as we 
believe, they are a very different kind of folk—if they 
know what they mean by their demand to have a share 
in local government—they must, on studying the right 
honourable gentleman’s scheme for the establishment of 
County Boards, thank him for—nothing. Beyond the 
fact that he has not positively ignored their demands— 
that he has formally recognised the circumstance that 
last year Mr. Clare Read forced the Ministry to accept 
the principle of County Government Reform—Mr. 
Sclater-Booth has not done anything for the farmers 
worthy of profuse thanks. He has merely presented 
them with a faulty and evasive Bill, providing for the 
constitution of County Boards—one in which he keeps 
the word of promise to the ear but breaks it to the hope. 
The plain and obvious object of the rural ratepayers was 
to have a share in county government, like that which 
townspeople have in Municipal Councils. Let us see how 
Mr. Sclater- Booth meets that reasonable request. 

At present county government is not represen- 
tative. It is vested in the magistrates—the Justices 
of the Peace—who are in ‘theory appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, but in reality by the rd- 
Lieutenant, of whose nominees the Lord Chancellor 
hardly ever disapproves. Their Court—that of Quarter 
Sessions—has two functions. It administers justice, 
and maintains order. It also manages the fiscal and 
ether civil business of the county. That business 
includes, amongst other things, the charge of pauper 
lunatics, police, licensing, the levying of the county 
rate, devising preventive measures against cattle plague, 
not to mention other departments of work, the super- 
vision of which, however, the magist share with 
representative Boards. Under Quarter Sessions, there. 
are Petty Sessions—collections of magisterial committees, 
so to speak—with jurisdiction over certain sub-divisions, 
into which the Quarter Sessional area is split up. One 
of the principles of Mr. Sclater-Booth’s Bill is to effect 
reform by depriving Quarter Sessions of all their non- 
judicial functions; except, by the way, the power of 
licensing public-houses, which the Magistrates, for no very 
clear reason, are still to retain. These non-judicial func- 
tions he would vest in a new anthority, to be called a 
County Board; nay, he would even make fresh 
powers devolve on this Board, for he proposes to let it 
deal with river pollution and water storage, with the pre- 
vention of floods, with the establishment of turnpikes, of 
training-schools, and schools for imbecile paupers, with 
the reconstructing of parochial combinations into unions, 
and with the appointment of the coroners, though odd] 
enough not with that of Clerk to the Peace an 
other county officials, As to the constitution of 
the new Board, Mr. Sclater-Booth says it is to consist 
of two sets of representatives from each Petty Sessional 
division in the county. In every such division the 
Magistrates are to meet at Michaelmas and the Board of 
Guardians in November, when both parties will choose 
two of their number for service on the County Board. 
Thus the membership of each Board will be divided 
amongst an equal number of m rial delegates aoe 
representatives of the Boards of Guardians. Boroug: ze 
with under 20,000 inhabitants are to be considered pa 
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Dardanelles, is very much exaggerated by public opinion 
in this country. Ga the whola, the material and political 
interests of Austria were best served by the mainten- 
ance of the Ottoman Empire in Europe; and if the 
Eastern Question could settled at the good will 
and pleasure of Vienna very little alteration would 
doubtless be made in the status quo existing before the 
war. But it by no means follows that the interests 
which Austria has in the settlement of the Eastern 
Question are sufficient to induce her to encounter the 
risks involved in any active attempt to secure such a 
settlement as would be most in accordance with her 
own wishes. By a curious Nemesis of fate the phrase 
which Prince Metternich once applied to Italy has now 
become the exact definition of the Hapsburg Empire. 
To all practical intents and purposes, Austria is a “ geo- 
graphical expression.” There is no such thing as an 


Austrian nationality ; and the term Austria, in as far as. 
it has any meaning, only serves to describe a number of | 
nationalities differing in race, creed, and language, and 


united only by the accidental bond of subjection to a 
common dynasty. In the old absolutist days these 
differences were kept out of sight, beneath the iron rule 
of a military despotism. But as soon as free institu- 
tions were granted to Austria the antagonism between 
her component races made itself manifest. The Rech- 
berg scheme for the consolidation of the Monarchy into 
ene centralised State ruled by common laws under a 
common Parliament represented the true idea under 
which Austria must ultimately be pK scone if she is 
to remain one of the Great Powers of Euro But at 
the time of its pro the Rechberg idea proved im- 
practicable, and the establishment of the dual Monarchy 
after Sadowa has only served to strengthen and per- 
petnate the internal divisions which threaten the very 
existence of the Austrian Empire. 

iveaving aside minor subdivisions, Austria may now 
be said to consist of three distinct nationalities—the 
German, the , and the Slav. The Teutonic ele- 
ment has always been, and must be, the most powerful 
one in Austria, so long as she remains an empire. In 
virtue of their superior civilisation, their higher 
culture, and their greater activity, the Germaus are 
the master-race of the three; and they will never 
submit to any system under which they are placed 
in a position of inferiority to either Slavs or 
Magyars; while at the same time their identity of 
race and language with the North Germans causes 
them to gravitate more and more towards an united 
fatherland. The Hungarians are powerful by reason 
ef their traditions, their free institutions, and a certain 
innate military instinct ; while the Slavs have on their 
side the dead force of numbers. Teutons, Magyars, and 
Slavs have, however, nothing in common excepting the 
fact that each pair of the three different nationalities 
are as one when it comes to thwarting the third. The 
whole domestic history of Austria during the last ten 
Pa has been one of perpetual struggles and disputes 

etween the Czech, the , and the Trans-Leithan 
Provinces. No question has more divided the distracted 
empire against itself than the recent war. The Magyars 
are active partisans of Turkey. The Slavs are ardent 
sympathisers with Russia. And the Germans are steadily 
epposed to any policy the result of which would be to in- 
crease the power of either the Slav or the Magyar element. 
Given these conditions, and Austria must of necessity 
be precluded from intervening in the war by the risk of 
stirring up disaffection amidst her component nation- 
alities of a kind serious enongh to threaten the dissolu- 
tion of the Monarchy. But even if Austria were as 
united as she is disunited, and if her people were 
unanimous for intervention, it would be impossible for 
her to adopt a different policy from that which she has 
hitherto pursued. Austria, to look facts fully in the 
face, exists at present upon eufferance, If, with or 
without reason, Germany were determined upon j :cor- 
porating the Teutonic provinces of the Empire, Austria 
would be practi powerless to resist. “What has 
tected her hitherto 
could not include Vienna within her territories except at 


been the knowledge that Germany 


the risk of a war with Russia. From the moment, there. 
fore, that an alliance was concluded between Berkin and 
St. Petersburg with a view to settling the Hastern Ques- 
tion in the interests of Russia, Se 
to join the Imperial league, or expose herself 
dicmanhommant by a coalition between her two northern 
neighbours. She chose the former alternative, and, 
however much she may resent some of the 
of her choice, she must of necessity abide 
end. So long, therefore, as Germany sides with Russia, 
Austria will follow suit; and if ever any effective 
opposition should be offered to Muscovite 

ment in the East, that opposition will be set on foot not 
at Vienna but at Berlin. 


LORD DUNRAVEN AND OUR NATIONAL 
POLICY. 

In balancing the advantages and disadvantages of 
travel in the Old World and the New, an intending 
tourist should calculate beforehand the probability of 
being interviewed during his travels. If in search of 
change you cross the Straits of Dover, you may be 
tolerably sure that nobody will give himself any trouble 
to learn your opinions on any particular point until you 
have returned to your native land. If,on the contrary, 
you follow the setting instead of the rismg sun you may 
reckon with confidence that your opinion will be 
solicited on subjects on which it never was asked before. 
However illustrious an Englishman may be in his own 
country, he finds that on the continent of Hurope he is 
barely distinguished from the rank and file of his 
travelling countrymen ; while in America an English 
notability, however moderate his claims to notoriety 
may be, will discover that he is regarded m the hght 
of a personage whose views possess a certain value of 
their own. It would require too much space to examine 
the causes owing to which our celebrities are nobodies 
in the East, while our nobodies.are celebrities in the West; 
but the fact itselfis beyond dispute. Amy English noble- 
man, or member of Parliament, or man of letters, who 
pays.a visit to the United States learns, to his ificati 
or annoyance, as the case may be, that:a certain weight 
and value are assigned to his opimions, even on matters 
on which he could hardly obtain a listening amongst his 
own people. An odd instance of the sort of popular 
curiosity still attaching in America to visitors from the 
Old Country is.afforded by the fact that Lord Dunraven’s 
views, theories, and speculations as to the future of 
England have lately been deemed worthy of recording, 
at full length and detail, in the columns of a i 
paper published in New York, to which city his 
ship has been paying a brief visit. In saying this we 
have no wish to decry the imtrinsic value of Lord 
Dunraven’s opinions. His lordship, who is better 
known to his countrymen by his old name of 
Lord Adare, has travelled much in many countries. 
He has seen a good deal of the world, and has 
written books which give evidence of considerable 
power of observation. Still, it would be mere flattery 
to assert that this young nobleman has as yet achieved 
any position which entitles him to speak with authority 
as an exponent of English ideas and sentiments. Per- 
sonally he is far too modest and too sensible a man to 
arrogate to himself any distinction which is not justly 
his due. Hitherto, indeed, Lord Dunraven has taken so 
few opportunities of bringing his name prominently 
before the public that we may be sure that the inter- 
view, thanks to which he has made public his opinions 
on England to the American world, was not of his 
own seeking. Still, as any man who writes a letter, 
even to.a New York newspaper, is responsible for the 
opinions expressed therein, Lord Dunraven has no canse 
of complaint if we venture to suggest that he would 
have done more wisely to hold his tongue. 

As a general rule, yo English noblemen 
their travels, who have sameness te eumneinte Ghai 
opinions on home politics, would be well advised in 
keeping a discreet silence. If they attack the amstitn- 
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tions of their country, they expose themselves to a charge 
of insincerity ; if co she’ other hand, they defend these 
institutions, they lay themselves open to the retort that 
for them at any rate everything is for the best in the best 
possible of worlds. By virtue of his birth, Lord Dun- 
raven is one of our hereditary legislators. He belongs ex 
officio to the governing class; he is entitled to exercise 
an influence on the politics of his country ; and is quali- 
fied to hold the most important offices in the State. All 
these advantages he enjoys, apart from such personal 
claims to distinction as he undoubtedly possesses. And, 
therefore, it is hardly possible that he should take an 
unbiassed view as to the merits or demerits of a system 
of government of which hereditary aristocracy and caste 
ascendency are to some extent the corner-stones. The 
late Doctor Whewell was said to have written his 
treatise on the “ Plurality of Worlds ” in order to prove 
not only that he was the greatest master of the greatest 
college in the greatest university in this planet, but that 
there could not be in this universe any other planet in 
which by possibility there could exist a greater univer- 
sity than that of Cambridge. In much the same way, 
an English Peer who undertakes to prove that nothing 
could be better for the people of England than their 
present institutions and policy, is liable to the retort that 
he is unwilling to acknowledge the possibility of the 
existence of any state of things higher or nobler than that 
under which he rest his own pre-eminence. No man 
can be a judge in his own cause, and the interests of 
the English Peerage are too closely associated, both for 
good and bad, with the principles of statecraft under 
which these little islands have become the centre of a 
world-wide Empire, fora Peer to be in a position to give 
full weight to all that may be a0 against, as well as 
in favour of, the creed of Imperialism. 

Our objection to the essay—for it is nothing less—on 
the subject of England’s duty at the present crisis, which 
Lord Dunraven has published in a New York paper, is 
based not so much upon its conclusion as upon the in- 
adequacy of the proofs by which that conclusion is sup- 
ported. If we can follow the thread of Lord Dunraven’s 
argument, it comes to this—that we ought to take an 
active part in the contest now being waged in the East, 
not because we deem that right or wrong lies on one 
side or the other, not even because the interests of Eng- 
land are directly assailed, but because it is our duty to 
uphold our influence at all costs and all hazards. In 
support of this view, his lordship lays down a number of 
general propositions, such as that a nation must 
either grow or decay; that our population depends 
mainly upon our commercial prosperity; that our in- 
dustrial supremacy is inseparable from our great- 
ness as a naval and military Power; and that 
the abandonment of our colonies would entail an 
amount of personal suffering during the period 
of transition which would be out of all proportion to 
the advantages to be derived from a diminution of our 
expenditure. All these propositions are necessarily of 
a hypothetical character, and they also labour under the 
disadvantage that they take for granted the main 
question in dispute, namely, how far it is possible for 
England to maintain her empire abroad without sacri- 
fices more numerous and more onerous than the country 
has ever yet undergone or can be expected to undergo. 
We believe ourselves most strongly that the expediency 
of maintaining our Imperial position can be successfully 
defended ; but it must be advocated on other and wider 
ieee than those which Lord Dunraven has put 

orward. Wemay add, asa matter of fact rather than 
of opinion, that, if the Empire is to be upheld, it must 
be in accordance with those principles of government 
which, for want of a better name, come under the 
category of Liberalism. With our new democratic 
institutions, and, still more, with the tone of thought 
prevailing in England in the present age, the policy of 
this country must in the long run be progressive and 
not conservative. In the interest, therefore, of the 
Empire itself, Lord Dunraven is indiscreet in endea- 
vouring to prove that our Imperial position is threatened 
by the advance of Liberal ideas and is strengthened by 


the so-called Conservative reaction. We doubt, too, as 
a general question, whether there is much use in tryi 

to expound any definite theory of our Imperial duties. 
Our pice grew into existence, not in accordance with 
any settled policy or distinct idea, but simply because 
we have obeyed certain instincts of expansion and enter- 
prise, either inherent in our blood or implanted by the 
conditions of our national life. It is in virtue of these 
instincts, not of any abstract theories, whether sound or 
unsound, that our inpire will rise or fall in the future 
as it has risen or fallen in the past. 





COUNTY BOARDS. 


If Mr. Clare Read and the English farmers are the 
sort of le who are thrown into ecstasies of gratitude 
by small favours, they should be on their knees at this 
moment before Mr. Sclater-Booth. If, however, as we 
believe, they are a very different kind of folk—if they 
know what they mean by their demand to have a share 
in local government—they must, on studying the right 
honourable gentleman’s scheme for the establishment of 
County Boards, thank him for—nothing. Beyond the 
fact that he has not positively ignored their demands— 
that he has formally recognised the circumstance that 
last year Mr. Clare Read forced the Ministry to accept 
the principle of County Government Reform—Mr. 
Sclater-Booth has not done anything for the farmers 
worthy of profuse thanks. He has merely presented 
them with a faulty and evasive Bill, segeiltng for the 
constitution of County Boards—one in which he keeps 
the word of promise to the ear but breaks it to the hope. 
The plain and obvious object of the rural ratepayers was 
to have a share in county government, like that which 
townspeople have in Municipal Councils. Let us see how 
Mr. Sclater- Booth meets that reasonable request. 

At present county government is not represen- 
tative. It is vested in the magistrates—the Justices 
of the Peace—who are in ‘theory appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, but in reality by the rd- 
Lieutenant, of whose nominees the Lord Chancellor 
hardly ever disapproves. Their Court—that of Quarter 
Sessions—has two functions. It administers justice, 
and maintains order. It also manages the fiscal and 
ether civil business of the county. That business 
includes, amongst other things, the charge of pauper 
lunatics, police, licensing, the levying of the county 
rate, devising preventive measures against cattle plague, 
not to mention other departments of work, the super- 
vision of which, however, the magist share with 
representative Boards. Under Quarter Sessions, there. 
are Petty Sessions—collections of magisterial committees, 
so to speak—with jurisdiction over certain sub-divisions, 
into which the Quarter Sessional area is split up. One 
of the principles of Mr. Sclater-Booth’s Bill is to effect 
reform by depriving Quarter Sessions of all their non- 
judicial functions; except, by the way, the power of 
‘endian public-houses, which the Magistrates, for no very 
clear reason, are still to retain. These non-judicial fanc- 
tions he would vest in a new authority, to be called a 
County Board; nay, he would even make fresh 
powers devolve on this Board, for he proposes to let it 
deal with river pollution and water storage, with the pre- 
vention of floods, with the establishment of turnpikes, of 
training-schools, and schools for imbecile paupers, with 
the reconstructing of parochial combinations into unions, 
and with the appointment of the coroners, though oddly 
enough not with that of Clerk to the Peace and 
other county officials, As to the constitution of 
the new Board, Mr. Sclater-Booth says it is to consist 
of two sets of representatives from each Petty Sessional 
division in the county. In every such division the 
Magistrates are to meet at Michaelmas and the Board of 
Guardians in November, when both parties will choose 
two of their number for service on the County Board. 
Thus the membership of each Board will be divided 
amongst an equal number of magisterial — and 
representatives of the Boards of Guardians. — oroughs 
with under 20,000 inhabitants are to be considered part 
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of the county, and will be represented by two Justices 
and two Magistrates. Boroughs with a greater popu- 
lation than 20,000 will be allowed four representatives, 
chosen by the Magistrates. 

We cannot readily understand what party in the 
country will be satisfied with this Bill. Those who 
complain that local government is extravagant will 
scarcely be pleased; because, whatever may be urged 
against the Justices, they are most thrifty and judicious 
in the expenditure of public fands. But the new 
County Board will be tainted with a strong infusion of 
Poor late Guardians, who have no great reputation for 
economy. It will have a quasi-popular element in it to 
give a quasi-popular sanction to what the Justices, acting 
as non-elected trustees, would perhaps consider a wasteful 
squandering of the rates. But whilst this is the case, the 
so-called popular element—namely, the chosen guardians 
—not being subject to a direct popular vote, will not 
enter the new Board under the fear of direct popular 
control. Nor can the ratepayer who wants to 
have a share in the government of his county be 
pleased with Mr. Sclater-Booth’s Bill, because it ignores 
him altogether. He is to be represented by two Poor 
Law Guardians, who are to be elected, not by him and 
his fellow ratepayers, but by their own colleagues on the 
Board of Guardians. The Bill thus openly scouts the 
great principle of all free government that taxation and 
representation should go together. The ratepayer 
must pay rates, but he is not to be allowed to 
select the men who are to spend them. These 
individuals are to be chosen by two local bodies, whose 
members once a year are to meet together and elect each 
other for the purpose of managing, not their own busi- 
ness, but that of the public. In a word, the County 
Board is to be based on what was known to our grand- 
fathers as the worst and most corrupt electoral device 
ever contrived by human ingenuity, namely, that of 
“Co-optative Election.” ‘Then, again, as Mr. Clare 
Read asks, Why should one-half the new Board consist 
of the Justices of the Peace.? They are landowners, and 
we have managed things so nicely in England that the 
heaviest burden of local taxation is laid on the occupiers, 
not the owners of property. The Justices contribute 
but a mere fraction of the County rate. Why should 
they monopolise one-half of the seats on the County 
Board? They may, of course, be allowed to have a 
certain number of seats. They are, unfortunately, the 
only class in the rural districts who have had much ex- 
perience of local administration; and the power which 
law and custom already vests in the landowning caste 
renders its members indifferent to that which they might 
acquire as representatives of any local authority. In 
fact, the best of them might not care to seek election at 
the hands of their dependents, though, if they had seats 
ex officio, or as delegates of their brother landlords, they 
might be quite willing to take service. But surely a 
fourth of the seats on the County Boards would be more 
than enough for the Magistrates, even in view of the 
considerations now advanced. Besides it is notorious 
that even the Boards of Guardians, from whom the 
lackland delegation is supposed to come, are practically 
ander the domination of the Justices, who ex officio 
monopolise a third of their seats. When these bodies 


amet to elect their delegates for the County Board, it is 


« moral certainty that the chosen ones would be, in 
most cases, landowning magistrates. Thus, in practice, 
Mr, Sclater-Booth’s new County Board would be com- 
posed of one-balf Justices elected by Quarter Sessions, 
and the remaining half Justices elected by Boards of 
Guardians. In a word, we should have the new County 
authority in the hands of the same men that now wield 
it—landowning Magistrates in no way representing 
the interests of the occupiers of property, who are the 
contributors of the bulk of the rates. Mr. Sclater-Booth 
said his scheme had “a strong Quarter Sessional aspect.” 
That was a modest way of putting it. The new Board 
will simply be the old Quarter Sessions authority vitiated 
by that corrupt and corrupting principle of election 
known as “ co-optation.”’ 


The main point, however, is that the ratepayer is not to 





have any direct share in electing his county rulers. Nay, 
he is to lose one of his present privileges—that of electin 
his coroner ; a wise enough provision, we admit, but still 
one which, as it takes away a franchise, onght to 
make the holders of it some compensation in return. 
The system of indirect representation on which Mr, 
Sclater-Booth’s Board is based has had a fair trial in 
the case of London. There the greatest local governing 
body is the Metropolitan Board of Works. ‘The rate- 
payers are only represented in it indirectly through 
delegates from the vestries, and we all know the result. 
There is little popular interest in the doings of the Board. 
It is thus allowed to manage things according to its own 
sweet will, to fling about its money with the profasion of 
an opulent maritime State, and create a public debt 
with the profligacy of an impecunious South American 
Republic. The policy of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has always been a very simple one. It levies its tribute 
almost entirely on the occupiers of property. It takes 
their money under the pretext of making “ improve- 
ments,”’ the fruit of which is plucked by the houseowners 
in the shape of increased rents. In a word, it taxes 
the tenant in order to raise his rent. That is naturally 
the policy of a Board packed with houseowners, or the 
representatives of houseowners. Now, the new County 
Board is to be constituted in very much in the same way. 
By means of “indirect representations ” and ‘‘ co-opta- 
tion,” it is to be packed with landowners, and will pro- 
bably work on the same lines as the Metropolitan Board. 
That is to say, its policy will be to improve the value of 
land at the expense of the ratepayers and the occupiers, 
and to tax an already overburdened tenantry in order to 
augment the squirearchy’s rent-roll. 

In dealing with any discussion about Local Govern- 
ment Reform, it is very desirable to understand the 
point of view from which the subject is treated. The 
statesmanlike reformer desires to see in every county 
some local authority vested with high functions, laden 
with dignifying responsibilities; capable of being trusted 
to the utmost by the Imperial legislature as the ad- 
mainistrator of the principles of Actsof Parliament. He 
also wants to see this local authority so constituted 
as to inspire the fullest public confidence. Unless 
it be entrusted with the discharge of high duties, 
and freed from peddling interference on the part 
of the central authorities at Whitehall, such a local 
authority will not attract the candidature of gentlemen 
of good position and social standing. If it be not based 
on a broad popular franchise it will not possess that 
public confidence and moral weight which form the 
strengtbening buttresses of representative governments. 
In a word, it will not be an authority to which Parlia- 
ment will be ready at any moment to commit the carry- 
ing out of legislative principles, nor will it afford a 
hopefal nucleus in which may be concentrated the busi- 
ness of local government, at present scattered over a 
chaos of areas and dispersed amidst a chaos of authori- 
ties. On the other hand, the demand for wise reform 
may be met in the spirit of the adroit pettifogging 
politician, of “the man who runs with the party machine” 
—if we may venture to use an Amcricanism—of the man 
whose sole object is not to effect as much but as little 
improvement as possible, and whose hope is that, by 
shuffling the cards, he may delude people into the 
belicf that he has changed the pack. It is our belief 
that it is in this latter spirit Mr. Sclater-Booth has 
dealt with the demand for representative County 
Government. His new County Boards will not 
more faithfully represent the ratepayers and the occu- 
piers of property than the present Courts of Quarter 
Sessions do. They will be even inferior to the ma- 
gisterial body, inasmuch as they will be elected on the 
demoralising principle of co-opiation. They will not 
even give a fair voice to different localities—for no pro- 
vision is made that any one Petty Sessional Division, no 
matter how dense may be its population, shall have more 
representatives than any other, no matter though that 
other—in the matter of inhabitants—may closely simu- 
late a desert. There are some who think the measure may 
be made “a House of Commons” Bill—that it may be 
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was something to have defied all Parliamentary courtesy 
and grossly insulted the representative of a great con- 
stituency. The member for Dungarvan had shown to 
Ireland, Scotland, and England how much more fit and 
proper a person he was than the member for Glasgow 
to look after the management of Dunkeld Bridge; but 
there was more and better tocome. As fate would 
have it, the next business was—as the last ought to 
have been—Mr. Anderson’s. He moved the second 
reading of a Racecourse Licensing Bill. Mr. Power 
rose to move its rejection, and to do execution on the 
person and the nation of the member who had dared to 
charge a Home Ruler with discourtesy. Mr. Power’s 
keen sense of Irish interests—a sense to which Lord 
Beaconsfield’s sense of British interests is dull and feeble 
—showed itself in the apprehension that “ if the Bill 
was passed, the honourable member for Glasgow, 
who was a man of expansive mind, would probably 
propose next Session to extend the limit, and to put an 
end to racing at Punchestown and the Curragh of Kil. 
dare.” And where did the opponent of suburban race- 
meetings come from? From Scotland — Scotland, 
nurse of a melancholy people, bred on agriculture and 
statistics, and living “in a country famous for the 
production of snuff, whisky, and thistles.” The satire 
was enforced with a personal point: “if anyone 
doubted the patriotism of the hon. member for Glasgow, 
let him (Mr. Power) remind them that when awa ‘fem 
his own country the hon. member lived in Thistle 
Grove.” And then his constituency! a constituenc 

sadly wanting discipline at home. ‘“ A Glasgow mob is 
par excellence the worst mob in the world;” so 
Mr. Power understood from a correspondent whose 
experience of mobs seems to have been varied 
and extensive. ‘Swearing in English is very 
bad, but in Scotch it is awful. Only one re- 
spectable man lived in Rutherglen, and he was 
hanged for murder.” After this it could not be 
matter of a though perhaps it is matter for 
regret, that, when Mr. Anderson’s turn came to reply, 
he permitted himself the obvious retort that, if éver 
there was a disorderly mob in Glasgow, it was sure to 


driven into a satisfactory shape in Committee. To do 
that, the House will have to hack away at it as they 
did at Lord Beaconsfield’s Reform Bill, of which the 
Duke of Buccleuch remarked that they only left intact 
one portion—the word “‘ Whereas.” 
























HOME RULE AMENITIES. 


The ambition of the Home Rulers is indeed boundless. 
Nothing is too great or too small to be the subject of 
their endeavours, and they scorn the arts no less than 
the civilities of common parliamentary life and e. 
A small body of men returned to Parliament for the 
express purpose of advocating unpopular opinions against 
a large majority might be expected, if expectation were 
ever admissible as to the probable conduct of Home 
Rulers, not to add gratuitous quarrels with other private 
members to the burden they have already taken upon 
themselves. A band of Irishmen engaged in determined 
hostilities against England at large, besides a consider- 
able portion of their own countrymen, might naturally 
be supposed—if, again, the base and brutal Saxon mind 
were competent to predicate anything of the nature of 
Home Rule policy—to be rather anxious to conciliate 
Scotch feeling. To get themselves in any way 
into the same boat with Scotch interests would 
be a distinct point in their favour. At all events, 
it would seem undesirable—to the unimaginative 
English apprehension—for them to go out of their 
way to make enemies of Scotch members. But 
the Home Rulers have souls above such paltry considera- 
tions. They are determined not only to be intolerable, 
but to be unaccountably intolerable. The first is a 
system that can be carried out ‘; any plodding fellow ; 
the second requires the spark of native genius. They 
think the difficulties of their cause unworthy of their 
power, and are determined to surround it with such 
impossibilities as to make their ultimate triumph 
superhuman. Not content with obstructing the busi- 
ness of the Empire, they have resolved to per- 
plex the affairs of Scotland. Not satisfied with 
bearding Her Majesty’s Ministers and flouting Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, they have declared war against 
the Scottish people. By way of illustrating the 
principle that each of these kingdoms should manage its 
own affairs, Mr. O’Donnell, the last and loudest recruit 
of the Home Rule band, has thrust himself into a 
Scotch question which no English member would dream 
of regarding as otherwise than purely local. By way of 
rebuking English jealousy and antipathy towards 
Ireland, Mr. O'Donnell and his friends have indulged 
in general vituperation of Scotland which no English- 
man, even if he were Dr. Johnson himself, could hesitate 
to pronounce both puerile and vulgar. We can only 
understand it as a kind of triangular reprisal. English- 
men interfere too much in Irish affairs, so the indignant 
Irishman turns and rends the Scot. As somebody says 
in one of Peaccck’s novels, A, being aggrieved by B, 
knocks down C, and calls it standing on the defensive. 

The feats in question were performed by Mr. O’Donnell 
and Mr. R. Power on Tuesday, when Mr. O’Donnell 
rose to make a motion on that peculiarly Irish subject— 
the administration of the Dunkeld Bridge tolls. His 
zeal was the more singular inasmuch as he was, to say 
the least, a superfluous champion. A motion on the 
subject had long stood in the name of Mr. Anderson, 
who not unnaturally expressed surprise that the member 
for Dungarvan “had taken it in hand without com- 
municating either with him or with the inhabitants of 
the district in question, and solely, as it appeared, at 
the suggestion of some obscure committee in London.” 
He forgave Mr. O’Donnell, however, in consideration of 
his being “‘a raw member, who knew nothing of the 
courtesies of the House.’””’ Mr. O’Connor Power came 
to the rescue of his countryman with some personalities 
amounting to a mere tw crew and Mr. O’Donnell 
replied that he thought Mr. Anderson had been as 
Courteous as usual, 

So for the first chapter of Home Rule manners. It 


to repay Mr. Power in anything at all resembling his 
own peculiarly South Hibernian currency. His zeal for 
the “ noble sport of horse-racing”’ was too transparent 
to need exposure ; its real character was evident from 
the context in which it was expressed. As the Puritans, 
whom Mr. Power himself cited, condemned bear-baiting, 
not because it hurt the bear, but because it amused the 
men, so Mr. Power waxed valiant for suburban races, 
not because he loved races in suburbs, but because he 
was burning for a quarrel with Scotchmen in general, 
and Mr. Anderson in particular. 

Of the courtesy and decency of such proceedings in 
any assembly of gentlemen, and of their effect on the 
dignity of the House of Commons, we say nothing. 
The Home Rulers have elected to put their strength in 
obstinate insensibility to any criticism of that kind. 
But one cannot help wondering whether this is a fair 
specimen of the kind of temper and discretion which, 
in the happy time to come, we may expect to mark the 
debates of the Parliament of a regenerate Ireland. 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


There is evidently a gradual revival of something like 
the ancient tradition regarding the vast natural wealth 
of India. The familiar statement that ‘‘ India is a poor 
country” is, no doubt, periodically repeated in Parlia- 
ment and on the platform, but may easily be reconciled 
with the renascent opinion. The poverty simply means 
the smallness of the tax-paying powers of the country 
as it has emerged from the age of battles and annexa- 
tions. The wealth, notwithstanding the recent origin 
and extraordinarily rapid growth of a few industries, is 
mainly potential, and its development will be the work 
of the era of peace. It is the subject of several of 
the most important official compilations published since 


consist of Irishmen. It would have been as well not 
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the rule of Lord Mayo, to whom is owing the inaugura- 
tion of a systematic and general survey of the country's 
capabilities. Whether it be a collection of memoranda 
on the tobaceos and their soils, from British Burmah 
to Travancore; or a local minute in which a Central 
Provinces Commissioner demonstrates the advantages 
of extending the railway to the rich but land-locked 

in-country of Chuttisgurh ; or a paper on the latest 

rings in the Wardha coal-fields, the common conclu- 
sion invariably seems to be that we are only at the 
beginning of the industrial discovery of India. Or rather, 
that the Government, by means of experimental and 
model farms, industrial and statistical surveys, chemi- 
cal analyses, and the like, have already accumulated 
sufficient information for private enterprise to start with. 
And, nowadays, a Calcutta weekly telegram scarcely ever 
appears in the Times without some allusion to “ inex- 
haustible resources,” and new opportunities for the 

rofitable employment of English capital. Why, it ma, 

asked, do we not invest more of our surplus wealt 
in a country which has the additional recommendation 
of being inhabited by 200 millions of our fellow-subjects, 
rather than waste it upon the “securities’’ of im 
cunious States? India, moreover, offers an illimitable 
field for the investment of practical skill and energy, in 
addition to the mere money which countries more 
advanced may require of us. Jute, for example, is 
almost the only instance of a great manufacture de- 
veloped by the people themselves in response to a foreign 
demand. Tobacco is an equally conspicuous instance of 
an industry which absolutely requires the application of 
foreign skill, even in the preliminary operations of 
manufacturing the raw material for the market. Even 
ladies may discover easy, dignified, and profitable ways 
of employing their endless and arduous leisure, and it 
is not long since a Government official suggested that 
they might attempt the garden-cultivation of vanilla. 
He showed how the ladies of Bourbon and Mauritius 
had made little fortunes by that delightful occupation. 
Englishwomen proceeding to India might, perhaps, take 
note of Mr. O’Connor’s recommendations. In fact, the 
general subject is becoming so important that the India 
Office might very properly be invited to publish, in a 
convenient form, the chief results of recent inquiries 
into the productive and manufacturing resources of 
India. For the present, we confine our description to 
the subject of tobacco, premising that the information 
we offer has been drawn from the official publications of 
the last eight years, and reserving a few words on the 
analogy between the history of Indian tobacco and that 
of other native industries which, though at first en- 
countered seemingly insurmountable difficulties, are 
day by day becoming the most prosperous in the great 
world of the East. 

The Indian product—though exported to the Manri- 
tius, Ceylon, the Straits, and, in gradually increasing 
quantities, to the Mediterranean ports—is not even 
quoted on the English markets. On the other hand, 
there is the equally unquestionable fact that, after an 
experience of some years, provincial and district officers, 
superintendents of Government farms, and official ana- 
lysts, have declared their conviction that, with improved 
methods of manufacture, India is capable of supplying 
the foreign markets with tobacco as fine as any produced 
in Shiraz, the Turkish dominions, Havannah, Manilla, 
Cuba, and the North American States. It is well known, 
too, that official despatches of the Company’s time 
contain many descriptions of tobacco of rare excellence 
in Burmah and Bengal. “ All that the country requires, 
to be able to export tobacco which all the markets abroad 
will eagerly compete for, is teaching the Burmese, not the 
art of growing, but simply that of curing tobacco.” 
Such was the reply received, a few years ago, to a 
communication, sent through the Secretary of State for 
India from a mercantile firmin London. Since then Sir 
Richard Temple has recommended the employment of 
ero curers. The present Lieutenant-Governor of 


ngal—to whom British Burmah chiefly owes her } 


success in the experimental cultivation of foreign seed 
——is also anxious to promote the new industry. And 


lastly, it is reported that some specimens of the product 
ma "wieia be rabjected to trial in England. 

ndia’s capabilities as a tobacco-growing country were 
known at least as early as 1786, when Colonel Kyd pro. 
nounced the Northern Circars leaf to be equal to the 
best American produce. But only afew isolated experi- 
ments were made before 1866, when the Madras 
sidency made the first systematic attempt to acclimatise 
foreign seed. Bengal, Bombay, Burmah, Travancore— 
whose First Prince has composed an admirable minute 
on the subject—had all followed the example before 
1871. Like the preliminary trials in the case of other 
products which are now the leading staples of Indian 
commerce, those of foreign tobacco in Madras were, 
for the most part, ludicrous failures. The Manilla grown 
on the Government farm, in 1871, was described as “fit 
only for sheepwash ;” and yet the officer who recorded the 
sentence declared, in the same report, that “it is no 
more difficult to prepare good tobacco for the market 
than in Ireland, and some places of England, it is to cure 
clover-hay, or to prepare flax for the skutching mill.” 
It had also been noticed that Shiraz, Ohio, and Maryland 
tobacco had in some districts produced a splendid crop, 
and even superseded the indigenous variety for native 
consumption. The native curing, however, was pro- 
noun to be utterly barbarous; and in Madras, as 
elsewhere, it was discovered that the ryots were, with 
respect to the art, “at least a hundred years behind the 
age.”” They were never known to make any allowance 
even for conditions of temperature and humidity. The 
same series of experiments also resulted in the discovery 
of chemical relations between the product and soils of 
India and foreign countries respectively; so that the 
deficiencies noticed in the Indian leaf might possibly be 
remedied by a change of soil, or use of manure. Some 
general results of the inquiry into this important depart- 
ment of the subject will be found in pages 16 to 28 of 
the Tobacco Blue-Book published by the Indian Govern- 
ment. In the next place, some specimens from the 
Kistna district, closely corresponding in chemical 
composition to the best American varieties, were con- 
sidered to be “ of equal quality with Manilla tobacco.” 
*T have no doubt whatever,” continued the Govern- 
ment analyst, “that if seed of the better foreign kinds 
were sown in the soils that produced the specimens I 
have analysed, tobacco would be grown quite equal 
to the foreign kinds.” In page 23 is given a list 
of districts fitted for cultivation. The experiments 
that have been conducted from that date to this 
are said to have established the general conclusion that 
most kinds of fine tobacco will thrive luxuriantly in the 
Madras Presidency. Among other suggestions for de- 
veloping a South Indian tobacco industry by means of 
private capital, is that of Captain Campbell, of Dindigul, 
for the establishment of “ seed nurseries on some of the 
hill ranges. - + One hundred acres would raise 
sufficient seed to supply all India.” 

It is instructive to compare the native processes, de- 
scribed by the Madras officials, with those which are 
observed on a certain famous tobacco farm in Holkar’s 
country. Bhilsa apparently offers the sole example in 
all India of a first-rate tobacco grown and cured only 
by the natives themselves, without any instruction what- 
ever in foreign methods; and that tobacco, says the 
reporter, “is not to be bought for money.” This par- 
ticular field—there are others, of an inferior quality, in 
the same neighbourhood—is only about three acres in 
extent; the seed is selected with the most scrupulous 
care; the plants are kept widely apart, and carefull 
pruned of all except their finest leaves. The ground is 
copiously manured ; and in face of the particular defi- 
ciency noted in the case of some of the Indian soils, it is 
a noteworthy fact that the Bhilsa growers have hit u 
the expedient of mixing the manure “with the ed 
clay of broken earthen pots.” In a word, every single 
precaution adopted by the Bhilsa ryots is almost every- 
where else conspicuous by its absence. 

In Bombay the experiments appear to have been con- 
ducted less carefully than in Madras, though the results 
were most satisfactory in Goozerat and Khandeish. 
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‘Lue famous tobaceo of Shiraz, tegether with four or 
five American varieties, produced a id crop ; and 
the official report was that, with skilful curing, “ their 
cultivation for the European market would be remanera- 
tive.” But, to judge from the latest results in Bengal, 
the prospects of that province, as a tobacco- growing 
country, appear to be much superior to those of the 
Western Presidency. Like the local government, the 
Bengal Agricultural and Horticultural Society have 
been making minute inquiries into the quality of the 
acclimatised varieties; and both appear to entertain 
sanguine views as to the possibilities of a large export, 
as well as. import trade. The Bengalis, too, who so 
promptly and shrewdly took advantage of the sudden 
demand that arose for jute at the time of the Crimean 
War, seem to be gradually realising the importance of 
the new industry. They have certainly prodaced some 
of the best specimens yet tried in India. Hven in 
Gowhatty (Assam), cheroots from acclimatised Manilla 
have been declared, by competent judges, to be equal to 
the best imported from abroad. Among the districts 
possessed of good soils are included Monghyr, Cooch 
Behar, Burdwan, Rungpore, and the Terai. The tobacco 
of the Dooars is said to grow “ splendidly.’’ The Deputy 
Commissioner affirmed that he had never seen finer plants 
anywhere. Though good specimens have been shown at 
the local exhibitions df Jubbulpore and Agra, the Central 
and North-Western Provinces appear to be but indiffer- 
ently qualified for tobacco-growing. The same may be 
said of Oudh, and might have been said of the Punjab, 
were it not for the discovery there, some twelve years ago, 
of a fine kind of tobacco closely resembling Latakia, the 
cultivation of which has caused a large decline in the 
price of the indigenous leaf, and which Dr. Stewart 
(Conservator of Forests in the Punjab) asserted to be 
capable of rivalling the Turkish tobacco imported into 
India. And, finally, the evidence collected since 1870 
goes to show that the soil and climate of British 
Barmah are pre-eminently favourable for the cultiva- 
tien of tobacco under European management. The 
Burmah Government appears to have been the first to 
set the example of distributing vernacular pamphlets on 
agricultural subjects. As a consequence, acclimatised 
tobacco is rapidly displacing the indigenous growths. 
The Kama variety, which Burmah owes to Colonel 
Horace Browne’s experiments with Virginia seed, grows 
admirably. The chief districts are said to be Thayet- 
myo, Myanoung, Prome, Sandoway, and Ramree. 
“This latter district,” says the report, ‘seems to be 
especially adapted for this industry, for while the 
price realised is larger, the average out-turn per 
acre is larger than in any other district in the pro- 
vince. The rate would give the cultivator a gross 
profit of 400 rupees per acre, the rent he pays being 
2 rupees 1 anna.” The Government analyst says also 
that Aracan tobacco contains the same proportions of 
nicotine and potassic carbonate which are found “in 
the favourite tobaccos of European smokers, or the 
Havannah and Manilla tobaccos of the English market.”’ 
The testimony as to the flavour and general excellence 
of the best Burmah leaf is both unanimous and con- 
clusive. It is also stated that the produce may easily be 
multiplied tenfold. 

In short, the official and professional verdict—which 
now remains to be tested by private enterprise— 
is that, with a proper selection of soil and seed, all 
the finest known varieties of tobacco can be produced 
to any extent; that only skilful curing is required to 
ensure excellence in the manufactured article; and that, 
if the latter condition be satisfied, the success of India 
as a great tobacco-grower is only a question of time. 
The high quality of some of the American varieties is 
owing more to skilful management than to natural 
capabilities of soil. It is also asserted that the prospects 
of the new trade are really more encouraging hon were 
—during the experimental stage—those of tea, coffee, 
and cinchona. The first trials in tea-planting were com- 
plete failures ; yet, after the lapse of only a single gene- 
ration, India sends us every year 25,000,000 pounds of 
excellent tea, and the e is rapidly gaining on that 
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cinchona seamed hopeless, yet plant thrives idhy, 
by millions, and. has proved of incalculable to 
mankind. The tobacto question, ing to Indian 
official authority, has now “ passed beyond the range of 
experiment ;’’ and a large amount of information. re- 
garding soil, seed, manure, and farming methods stands 
at the of any enterprising pioneer of industry. 
It now appears to be a question simply of curing ; and 
as the first tea-planters imported native tea-growers 
from China, so the tobacco-planters for whom India is 
now waiting must introduce skilled curers from America 
and the Manillas. 





UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR 
WOMEN. 

The London University has now declared its willing- 
ness to give women, so far as it is concerned, that great 
boon of life a fair field and no favour. Its voters have 
decided by a. majority that if a woman can do as well 
as a man, she may—at least in a London University 
Examination. Thus, if there be no unlooked-for slip 
between the cup and the lip, and the charter comes out 
right, students of the sex of Minerva and the Muses 
will be allowed the valuable guidance and stimulus to 
their studies given by the knowledge of the authentie 
tests which await aspirants for University degrees, and 
the assistance to them in such careers as they may need 
or be able to follow, of the certificate of capacity given 
by those degrees. This is much—very much—but 
the extent of the favour does not stop here. This 
high recognition of women’s education as of moment 
to uiaeved and to the public, this acceptance of 
minds as minds, whether within male bodies or female, 
coming from such a quarter, is a sort of public 
proclamation of # repeal of the women’s mental dis. 
abilities acts, a Magna Charta authorising them to 
possess abilities and to train them. However great may 
be the direct consequences on the education of women 
of such an exaltation in educational status, they cannot 
be so great as the indirect consequences. We shall not 
have all the young ladies in Hngland M.A.s, but with 
the possibility of their being M.A.s like their brothers 
will creep in a feeling that their faculties, like those of 
their brothers, need to be trained and ought to be 
trained, and that that requirement is not met by even 
the best opportunities for acquiring “ fluent French and 
German ” and a facility upon the piano. That large 
class of parents who might at present be disinelined toe 
listen to arguments in favour of a more real education 
for their girls, because they see that their girls can be 
just as successful in society without it, will by-and-by 
unconsciously accept the stronger argument of example, 
and come as though they had never felt otherwise to 
feel it their natural duty to give daughters, as well 
as sons a solid pre ion for the work of life. But 
this change will bring another, even greater: a girl’s. 
time will be considered to have some value. hat 
there lies in such a change as this it would carry us too 
far on from the starting point of examinations and edu- 
cation to trace out, but those who have noted the aim- 
lessness and drifting and fussy futility of the days of 
most women in the classes where women have their main- 
tenance provided for tiiem, and are understood. never te 
be too busy over one thing to do another, as most of us 
must have noted, can easily see that this higher appre- 
ciation by others and by herself of the value of her 
time would in itself be an education to a girl. 

The expenee of instruction must long continue to tell 
more restrictively against girls than boys, This is hard 
on the girls, and one might say that in abstract justice 
parents are bound to distribute what mental provision 
they can afford to bay for the creatures they have 
brought into the world among them all, with the same 
fairness as bodily food, and that they have no right to 
stint one sex in order to fatten the other. But in this 
world justice refuses to be abstract; it persists in 
getting muddled up with concrete circumstances in an 
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inextricable manner which pulls it all out of shape. 
When it has to deal with social matters it too often 
reduces itself to such a resemblance with the baser 
dess, expediency, that there is no telling the one 
rom the other. It is thus transformed in this case. 
For the parents are sure that their sons cannot take 
their places in the world without education for those 
laces, that the instruction they purchase for them is their 
indispensable stock-in-trade, and that without it they 
must sink in worldly position and do only minor or 
even menial work ; and they are not sure that a similar 
investment for their daughters will bring in any return 
whatever—it might even, they perhaps think, be a 
counter influence to the young women’s natural charms 
in the eyes of some possible husbands and so hinder 
instead of helping them to take their places in the 
world. It is at all events not indispensable, for a girl 
can marry without it ; and they remember that if their 
daughters marry, the husbands thenceforth answer for 
their maintenance, while their sons when they marry 
must maintain wife and children. Thus that practical 
family system which may be summed up in an axiom as 
“Do for your sons as you must and for your daughters 
as you can” has some show of righteousness in its 
favour. The fact that the matrimonial means of liveli- 
hood is, in these days, only open to two women out of 
three, though now pretty generally known, is still only 
known like such an outside-our-sphere matter as the 
distance of the sun from the earth, no calculation or 
miscalculation about which affects our ideas on the 
household window-blinds. Wehave the broad generality 
that marriage is the lot of most women, and we naturally 
apply it to our own six daughters. And even where 
parents of less faith in their daughters or more in 
statistics forecast the probability of “the girls hav- 
ing to do something for themselves some day,’ 
as they are likely vaguely to put it, there can- 
not be before their eyes any such evident balanc- 
ing of results against preparation and profits against 
outlay as with their sons. There is an_ indefinite- 
ness about educating a young person to do something 
some day if she does not do something else beforehand 
which makes the necessity for spending money appre- 
ciably on the process too problematic to be kept in mind 
if her brothers have to be prepared for good professions 
and the family income is small. It is bard on the girls, 
but it is not fair to blame the parents: they must look 
to the material prospects of their children, and can 
but do so under the conditions of life as they find it. 

It has undoubtedly been a great lessening of the 
commercial value of education for women that its results 
could not be tested and approved by competent and 
publicly-recognised authority, so that patrons and em- 
ployers should have warranty of their existence and 
give preference by reason of them. Not long ago the 
patrons and employers could have no such warranty 
whatever; they must trust to chance and the private, 
perhaps not entirely sincere, opinion of some recom- 
mending lady perhaps not in the least qualified 
to have an opinion. The silver might be genuine 
silver, but there could be no Hall-mark to show 
it. And for want of this protection, assuming 
qualifications might easily serve a candidate as much 
as possessing them. Cambridge, and then Oxford, 
did much to mend this matter by admitting girls to their 
examinations for schoolboys, and the having passed the 
examination for senior students does frequent duty as a 
certificate of competence for at all events amore thorough 
style of teaching than governesses had usually thought 
necessary. But these senior students are after all but 
children of the age for leaving school who prove them- 
selves fitly prepared to go on with their studies. Clearly 
that examination would have little weight as a final one. 
This being so, Cambridge (the women’s alma mater, so 
far as she can be) created an examination for women— 
women of about the age at which men get their degrees 
—and made it sufficiently difficult, as was desirable, to 
ensure that no one should pass it without equalling the 
average poll-man in intelligence and industry. But this 
examination is for women as a class apart, and is 





in fact designed for women who mean to be govern- 
esses. Its certificate loses value from the com- 
mercial point of view because it is taken not to 
certify absolute capacity up to a certain standard with 
regard to such and such subjects, but capacity relati 
to that of other weak vessels. That this view of the 
Cambridge special examination for women is not 
entirely adequate may be ascertained by a study of the 
examination questions; but the public is not accustomed 
to judge of the merit there may be in passing a given 
examination by getting the questions and trying if it 
can answer them—and there are obvious reasons why 
such a test might not always be conclusive. And by 
the time a woman is ripe for this examination she 
should, if she is not preparing to be a governess, have 
chosen some special branch of study, and should be able 
to pursue it without being compelled into other directions 
by the final examination. 

What was wanted was not a special and inferior 


examination restricted to the supposed range of 


women’s studies, but admission to an established 
examination in which their acquirements should be 
tested by an established standard—so that a record 
of success in grammars and sciences not sup 

to be affected by considerations of sex should 
have a definite meaning without reference to sex, and 
represent for Mary what they do for John. An 
examination for women apart is as valueless in assign- 
ing the candidates their scholastic positions as is a 
criticism which busies itself with the fact of the author 
of a book being a woman, instead of with the contents 
of the book whatever sort of creature wrote it, in 
assigning her her literary position; it is of no great 
use to them or to anybody else to know whether they 
have equalled, or have excelled, other women; the ques- 
tion is whether they have known what should be known 
or have done what should be done. And this is what 
the London University is willing now to tell women, by 
admitting them to its examinations. Cambridge has 
gone some way towards granting an equal test; it has 
allowed its examiners to admit the women students at 
Girton and Newnham to answer the degree examination 
papers set for members of the University, but it could 
not if it would concede to these young ladies an open 
admission to examination nor the certificate of its 
degree, while the privilege of being thus far admitted is 
by its nature limited to very few. Between this half 
clandestine favour and the boon of a recognised and 
unlimited right proposed by the London University 
there is the same difference as between permission to 
walk in your neighbour's avenue if you will keep from 
under his windows and right to use the high way. 


SENSATIONAL POSTERS. 


The philosopher who should explain why it is that 
people are drawn to houses of entertainment by pictures 
of things not to be seen in the heavens above or on the 
earth beneath, and certainly not on the stages where the 
show is promised, would throw much light on human 
nature. The hideous objects with which our hoardings 
are covered are an offence to art as much as to truth; 
but we must suppose that they fulfil their main purpose 
of attracting sightseers, otherwise they would be dis- 
continued. That there are rival masters in the art of the 
hoardings we can well believe, and we can also believe 
that their productions are to some extent governed by 
disinterested love for their art and a noble spirit of 
emulation ; but an art, however fascinating in itself, and 
however highly rewarded by public applause, rapidly 
fades without substantial pecuniary encouragement. 
It may safely be assumed that the hoarding artist 
receives at least a promise of payment, and that 
those who commission his works have reason to 
believe that they induce people to visit their enter- 
tainments who would otherwise stay away. Yet it 
is difficult to see where the charm lies that cheats 
crowds into acting upon representations which they know 
to be false, and it is hard to understand why they do 
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not so vehemently resent the imposture as to make its 
repetition impossible. One of the most glaring instances 
of these pictorial falsehoods now on view in what may 
be called the people’s picture gallery, is the repre- 
sentation of Zazel shot from the mouth of a cannon. 
The daring acrobat appears issuing from a cannon into 
which she could not possibly be rammed without serious 
injury, unless she had a hollow interior and an india- 
rubber outside. Along with her the cannon belches 
forth a huge volume of smoke. Now, thousands of 

ple have seen Zazel, and everyone who cares to 
inquire can learn that the performance, though a very 
clever and daring feat, in which the performer may 
some day gratify the audience by breaking her neck, is com- 
paratively tame to that which the “ poster”’ represents. 
Zazel at the Aquarium is in no danger of being either 
pounded or blown to pieces. The cannon or mortar is a 
huge chamber, which might almost be fitted up as a 
luxurious home. No smoke accompanies the lady on 
her flight through the air, and only a very little straggles 
out of the mouth of the cannon after she is gone. 
Everyone knows or may know this, and yet the pic- 
torial lie continues to be flaunted before the eyes of the 
public, and continues presumably to “draw.’’ Nobody 
believes that Zazel is actually blown from the cannon 
by the force of gunpowder as the picture gives them to 
understand, yet there is not, we believe, any instance 
or record of the entrance-money to the show being 
demanded back on the ground that it has been obtained 
on false pretences. The public practically accept the 
representation of the poster, and goodnaturedly 
acquiesce when they find that it has deceived them. 
Experience seems to have no effect in diminishing the 
attractive power of sensational posters. They are not 
discredited in the least by being found out. 

What may be the explanation of this familiar paradox 
we do not pretend to know. Many plausible expla- 
nations will oscar to the reader who thinks the 
subject worth dwelling upon. Of one thing we may 
be sure—that the supposed efficacy of posters is not 
entirely a delusion, for the system is as old as 
the Roman Empire; older than the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and the professors of its mysteries are among 
the shrewdest of mankind. No statesman, even of our 
own day, can be said to surpass the able Showman in 
practical knowledge of the ways of men. And without 
pretending to fathom the depths of his art of Sensational 
Posting, we can hardly help seeing that it has a close 
affinity with one of the great blind forces by which 
humanity in the mass is powerfully influenced, not 
always for evil, but often for the reverse. Sensational 
Posting is really enthusiasm reduced to an art, and 
practised with a conscious eye to its effect upon the 
human mind. The Showman has discovered, in the 
exercise of his vocation, and for thousands of years has 
acted on the discovery without finding it mislead him, 
that the majority of us are so torpid that we cannot be 
made to move by the representation of realities. If 
there was no such thing as enthusiasm, if everybody 
saw things as they are, there would be no progress. If 
the Showman did not lead us to expect that there is 
something behind his doors much grander and more won- 
derful than there really is, fewer people would pay him 
for the privilege of entering. The Showman isa conscious 
and designing enthusiast; the enthusiast is an unconscious 
and undesigning Showman. If there had been no 
enthusiasts to search for the philosopher’s stone, we 
should probably never have had the science of chemistry. 
If there had been no enthusiasts to rack their brains in 
the vain pursuit of perpetual motion, we might never 
have had the steam-engine. What political reform 
would ever have been accomplished if enthusiasts had 
not persuaded people to expect much greater things 
from it than it ever really brought? If Dr. Schliemann 
had gone to Mycenw and Troy, and excavated his cups 
and bracelets and fragments of earthenware, and laid 
bare his stone-walls, and then simply returned and said 
that he had discovered under the earth in those places 
traces of former inhabitants, a few archwologists might 
have gone to him and speculated languidly on the 





probable date of his exhumed relics, but the search for 
similar remains would have received a comparativel 
feeble impulse. But Dr. Schliemann is an enthusi 
an inspired Showman, and go he “ posted” his excava- 
tions as the dwellings and jewels and household pottery 
of the heroes and heroines of the ‘Iliad’ and the 
‘Odyssey.’ The mud walls were in his vision the walls of 
re. Priam’s palace ; the bracelets had the arms 
of Cassandra; the cups had been raised to the lips of 
Agamemnon and his royal guests. Torpid minds, which 
would have heard without interest the cautious state- 
ment of an explorer who merely saw things as they 
were, at once became excited by this “ sensational 
poster ;” and if those who went to see the show were 
somewhat disappointed, still they saw something which 
interested them, and Dr. Schliemann remains with the 
eredit of having revived the flagging energies of archsso- 
logical exploration. We may never discover the palace 
of Priam, nor the jewellery of Cassandra, nor the 
gold plate of Agamemnon, but in the search for such 
treasures explorers are sure to light upon remains of 
manufacturing art from which we shall learn something 
worth knowing about antiquity. 

The Showman of such exhibitions as Zazel’s acrobatic 
performance cannot claim, perhaps, to be such a 
benefactor of his species as the unconscious show- 


man, and it must, we fear, be admitted that his. 


motives are not unfairly described as sordid. Still he 
is not without his use. He keeps the organ of wonder 
alive. Lying, no doubt, is immoral, and lying by 
picture is just as immoral as lying by words—an art, 
also, which the Showman does not disdain. But deplor- 
able though the fact may be, the majority of people do 
not object to lying which does them no direct and im- 
mediate harm. On the contrary, they rather like it. 
Love for the truth is not a disinterested passion; love 
for a good lie is, and the latter passion is much more 
deeply rooted and widely spread than moralists will let 
us acknowledge. Most of us are rather grateful than 
otherwise to a liar from whom we experience at the 
moment no injury; a lie amuses when it does not hurt. 
Sensational posters are amusing. in, if the Show- 


man has not — display which really interests — 


us, he loses credit. e do demand from him some 
value for our money. If he gives us none, we 
feel ourselves injured persons, and his false promises 
are no longer amusing. Let him offer to show 
us a giant nine feet high, let him issue a poster 
in which a life-guardsman appears by the side 
of his giant as a pigmy, and then exhibit a giant 
whose actual measurement is seven feet, and we are 
angry. But if bis giant has attained the stature of, say, 
eight feet three, we make allowances and forgive him. 
A man of that statare is not to be seen every day; and 
though we may grumble a little at his falling short of 
the promised grandeur, we feel that the show is worth 
the entrance money, and we are content, and can look 
with smiling faces at the Showman’s poster as we 
retire. Further, when we come to reflect, we are 
bound to admit that if the Showman had not excited 
extravagant expectations, we might never have seen a 
man so much above the ordinary proportions of 
humanity, and so have missed an innocent pleasure— 
have lost what Mr. Pater calls a “pulsation.” There is 
some “ soul of good”’ even in sensational posters. 


THE FUTURE OF IMAGINATIVE 
LITERATURE. 


Some persons are given to wondering why there 
should be at this time such a dearth of good writers for 
the stage. But the wonder is surely wasted; for to write 
for the stage is perhaps, of all forms of literary art, the 
most difficult and the most delicate. It demands the 
nicest craftsmanship and the strictest obedience to law ; 
it excludes so much that can be made available in other 
kinds of writing, and all that it includes must be so full 
and significant. It admits of no caprice of method, it 
is intolerant of the kind of originality that prides itself 
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on novelty of page ge seme also of what 
is stale, and dull in effect. No 

such requirements and such limitations there are but 
few dramatists who can be called eminent. The rarity 
of the species is not peculiar to our time, but it is true, 
nevertheless, that there are now special reasons for the 
obvious failure of dramatic literature. We have been 
living for the last quarter of a century under the dominion 
of the novel; nearly all the greatest writers of imagination 
have found in prose fiction the surest avenue to success, 
as they have also found a freedom and liberty which 
no other form of art could supply. Whatever may 
be the virtues of the novel—and with the great 
gifts it has attracted, such virtues cannot be denied— 
there is, nevertheless, a tendency in novel-writing 
to evade artistic conditions altogether. As compared 
with the drama, it can scarcely be dignified with the 
name of art. Wedo not mean that men and women 
of genius have not often bestowed upon fiction rich 
artistic qualities, but their gift has been in some sense 
gratuitous, They have given under the impulse of their 
own nature, and not under the requirements of the 
task they had undertaken. The results of this license 
have at last become very evident. The novel,.which 
once attracted the inexhaustible invention of a man 
like Dickens, has now passed, in the hands of some of 
its most eminent living exponents, into a vehicle of 
philosophic speculation and profound critical analysis. 
‘Thackeray was perhaps the first writer of eminence in 
our time who was encouraged by the approbation of 
his readers to desert his story for the sake of satire, and 
to leave his characters stranded while he went about, in 
his own person, to expose the vices of society. But 
Thackeray had some excuse in this—that his system was 
partly founded upon the example of an earlier 
school where the need of particular characterisation 
had been deliberately subordinated to the moral 
essay. It was not Sterne, with his subtle and 
pregnant touches of portraiture, but Fielding, with his 
elaborate apparatus of irony, whom Thackeray strove 
to revive, and it was little wonder, with such a model 
before him, that he was sometimes careless of the claims 


. of art. 


Unfortunately, those who have followed have erred 
not through carelessness but by design. The novel, 
as we have it from a writer like George Eliot, is 
certainly not wanting in careful composition, or in 
the signs of art, but the art that it employs is as far 
as possible removed from that which can be tolerated on 
the stage. Individual character is not displayed so much 
as surrounded. With a vast and cumbrous armament of 
pene, the persons whom she professes to paint for 
us are besieged, and are at last compelled to deliver 
themselves up, starved and crushed by the long invest- 
ment of her genius. We do not say that such an ex- 
ercise of power is not admirable, but we must believe 
that, as applied to the literature of imagination, its uses 
have reached their limit. The grasp of human character 
is not stronger, the understanding of human passion no 
more profound, because the riddle is stated and the solu- 
tion offered with an appearance of scientific precision. 
But even this kind of novel-writing, with its terrible 
dignities of procedure, is scarcely so hurtful to the 
growth of the dramatic instinct as that minute elabora- 
tion of petty detail which forms the stock-in-trade of 
an opposite school. The drama, of all arts, is least in 
need of the emphasis of realism. It has what no other 
art can boast—the presence of a living representative 
about whose existence and personality there is no room 
for doubt. His actions and gestures, with their actual 
surroundings, are before our eyes, and therefore that 
careful painting of scenery and that patient accumula- 
tion of details which the novel-writer employs to bring 
the sense of conviction to the portrait or to the scene, is 
here sadly thrown away. What is needed in the words 
to be put into the mouths of actors is something 
that shall carry us from the layer to the play, 
something not to convince us of the presence of a 
living personality, but to endow that personality with 
the larger attributes of the character to be displayed. 


wonder, then, that with | 


attach to the stage 


And this is a point which a writer like Lord Lytton 
well u The sentiments that he granted to 
his characters were not —the characters themselves 
are sometimes even ridiculous—but he knew how to 
so as to leave upon the 
audience the right effect of portraiture. That the dis— 
tinction which he perceived is not always recognised 
may be judged from the repeated trials to put the novels 
of Dickens upon the boards—an experiment, perhaps, 
the most impossible of success that could be devised. 
Those who attempt it are doubtless misled by the extra- 
ordinary powers of dramatic effect which Dickens pos- 
sessed, but they forget that, like a true master, he 
exercised these powers with reference to the conditions 
of his particular craft. He could afford to e erate 
peculiar traits of character because the effect of 
such exaggerations in narration is less vivid than 
upon the stage, and because when he has once 
by this means stamped the image he requires, he 
can afterwards, by artifices of description, tone down 
the picture till it has lost its crudity of colour. 
But in order to transfer this effect to the “e 
we must undo all that has been so admirably done. To 
make a novel of Dickens into a drama of equal value 
would require a genius as great as Dickens, and without 
that genius to attempt to transport the dialogue and the 
action to the stage is, in fact, to degrade an excellent 
work in fiction into a contemptible farce. His work, 
indeed, only adds one more example of the essential 
difference between drama and fiction. Of all the writers 
of our time, he offers, perhaps, the nearest semblance of 
dramatic power, but it is, as experience has shown, of a 
kind altogether remote from that required for the stage. 
And until this distinction is clearly recognised there will 
be little chance for the revival of dramatic literature. 
The lax art of fiction not only commands public taste 
but actually infects much of the writing for the theatre. 
That extraordinary and pedantic realism of the mise-en- 
scene, which has been so fashionable of late years, is @ 
leaf torn from the practice of the novelist, and from 
the same source comes the attempt, so often repeated, 
to represent in the theatre the minute surroundings of 
different classes of society. On the one hand, we have 
dramatists like Mr. Taylor and Mr. Collins, who have 
little more than the tradition which these experiments. 
violate, and, on the other hand, we have the occasional 
adventures of writers who will not even recognise the 
value of these traditions, and fancy they are useless 
because they are old. 

But we cannot help fancying that the time is not far 
distant when the allegiance of writers, as of the public, 
will be once more transferred to the drama. Now that 
the resources of the novel have been so thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and the unfettered freedom of its method so 
amply vindicated, there must, we believe, spring up @ 
desire for the more ingenious exercise of literary power. 
It is very well to be able to express ourselves without re- 
sponsibility to any law or tradition, but, having proved 
our liberty in the novel, it is almost time to sound the 
praises of order and law, and to return to a style of 
composition where the energies of production are 
stimulated by the need of obedience. The capricious 
forms of Venetian glass have a certain charm, their 
lawless beauty responds to a sentiment in our nature, 
but the settled and established elegance of a Greek vase 
holds a more enduring sway over cultivated taste. The 
one refreshes while the other satisfies our sense of 
fitness. And the illustration, we think, may be fairly 
applied to the case of literature. When the stage seemed 
to offer nothing but conventional types of character, 
from which all conviction of reality had vanished, it 
was well that imagination should seek another mode of 
exercise. It was well that, for a time at least, the laws 
of art should be put on one side, in order to permit new 
and unrestrained researches into the world of Nature. 
No one can contend that the ascendancy of the noveb 
bas not greatly enriched the resources at the command 
of the artist ; no one therefore need regret that the ex- 
periment should have been tried. But now it is time 
to look over our store of newly-acquired material 
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with a different object. The labours of excavation 
finished, there is a fitting opportunity to arrange 
our di treasures. Only in our satisfaction 
at the wealth we have accumulated we must not assume 
that we have gained any great triumph of art. The 
block of mals freshly hewn from the rock is not a 
statne—there is still needed all the training and the skill 


of the sculptor. Novel-writing, with all its beauties, 
scarcely alas us beyond this preliminary labour; it 


has not the means to achieve a finished work of art, and 


it is because we believe this conviction is agrowing one 


that we look +o the stage for the future of imaginative 
literature. Poets who have written dramas unfit for 
representation, and dramatists who have manufactured 
plays without a trace of imagination, will both have to 
amend their pretensions. hatever beauty there may 
be in the one, or whatever soundness of tradition in the 
other, they can neither claim the reward due to art; 
and the novelist least of all is entitled to this reward, for 
his freedom, however much he may boast it, isnot in the 


law. 


LITERATURE. 


eee Cheeta 


TESTA’S HISTORY OF THE LOMBARD 
LEAGUE. 


History of the War of Frederick I. Against the Communes of 


mbardy. By Giovanni Battista Testa. A Translation from 

the Italian. Revised by the Author. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

It is, we must presume, to the circumstance of this 

masterly translation of Signor Testa’s history of the 

Lombard League having enjoyed the advantage of the 


author’s revision, that we must attribute the absence of 


any notice of the author himself. This commendable 
modesty leaves, nevertheless, a gap in our knowledge 
which no literary history seems at this moment adequate 
to fill up. We greatly question whether, except per- 
haps in the instance of a few privately-printed books, 
any work of equal merit has in modern days remained 
an equal length of time in equal obscurity. Let us hasten 
to add that this is in no degree the fault of the world, 
but of the caprice or chance which condemned an Italian 
classic to make its first appearance at a spot so utterly 
estranged from all ordinary literary associations as the 
good town of Doncaster. The history of Herodotus found 
anenthusiastic audienceat the Olympian Games; if Signor 
Testa ventured a similar experiment upon the ‘‘ York- 
shire tykes,” the result has been less flattering. Nobtwith- 
standing the recommendation of a dedication to Mr. 
Gladstone, the work has remained utterly unknown in 
England. Whether it has ever been repvinted in Italy 
we are not aware, but even if so, ‘ttaly has to all 
appearance yet to learn that she possesses one more 
eminent historian. It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
appeal to a wider public will at length bring tardy 
recognition to a writer distinguished, as it seems to us, 
in a very remarkable degree, by those literary qualities 
which the peculiar conditions of historical composition 
in our day are least caleulated to encourage; to which, 
indeed, they are distinctly unfavourable. It would have 
highly gratified us to have been in a position to have 
made amends to the reader for Signor Testa’s reticence 
respecting himself. All we can state, however, is that 
his first work, a tragedy, made its appearance at Don- 
caster, in 1827; that the original text of the present 
history was given to the world at the same place twenty. 
six years afterwards, and that now, after a nearly equal 
interval, a most faithful and indeed exquisite translation 
introduces him to the English public. With these 
scanty particulars the may conjecturally com- 
plete the portrait of the scholar, the recluse, and the 
refugee. 

The history of the Lombard League is a theme fas- 
inating to the patriotic Italian. The hold which it 
retains on the national imagination was evinced 
but the other day by the shoal of historical 
monographs, orations, and poems which greeted the 





seven hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Legnano. 
The interest of other nationalities requires to be aroused 
mene Ne an effort of recollection and reflection. 
The successf 


resistance of the Lombard League to 


Frederick Barbarossa was the first considerable instance 


in modern European history of a victory of commercial.and 


| agricultural democracy over military monarchy, of the effi- 


oe combination against forces ementy irresistible, 
of the alliance of the Church with the people, of the vin- 


dication of municipal privil as a department of 


European law. It was the A League over again 
but with a result more accordant with justice and con- 
— to our sympathies. The only drawback to its 

tness for historical treatment is the circumstance that 


the sole heroic figure is on the wrong side. As in 


Milton’s epic, its hero is the fiend. Frederick Bar- 
barossa, the oppressor of the Lombard communes, and 
ultimately defeated by them, nevertheless exceeds the 
intellectual stature of any of their champions. ‘‘ A man,” 
writes his inimical but impartial historian, “of fine pre- 
sence and robust frame, of signal valour and skilful in 
negotiation; stern and inflexible in purpose; yet under 
the impulse of anger extremely cruel, and sometimes, 
to hasten his own triumph, perfidious.” Against this 


—— figure so strikingly endowed with the virtnes 
an 


the vices that most captivate the imagination of 
men, there is little to set on the other side. It is, 
indeed, something more than a mere figure of rhetoric 
to call the Lombard people the hero of its own history ; 
but causes and principles, when not impersonated in a 
single paramount figure, are rather attractive to the 
student of history than to the generality of readers. 
The long contest is nevertheless by no means devoid of 
striking episodes, and on two occasions the narrative 
rises to perfectly epical dignity. One of these is the 
destruction of Milan by Frederick Barbarossa ; the other 
the final overthrow of the tyrannical Emperor at the 
Battle of Legnano. Signor Testa’s description of this 
famous conflict may bear comparison for vigour and 
animation with the most spirit-stirring passages of 
Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient Rome.’ It is far ‘too 
long to quote, and abridgment would be mutilation. 
Equally impossible would it be to give any abstract 
of the author’s luminous view of the causes of the 
war he chronicles, unless, perhaps, by citing his own 
terse condensation of its main cause into a sentence: “In 
fact, there was very little difference between the loyal 
and the rebellions cities, for every one of them, taking 
advantage of any circumstance that increased the worth 
of its fidelity, was now endeavouring to rise from the 
form and privileges of a municipality to the order and 
condition of a free state.”’ In truth, the spirit of personal 
liberty, dormant since classic times, was now resusci- 
tated, and striving desperately with the feudal sentiment 
of unconditional loyalty and the Byzantine maxims of 
imperial courts. This sentiment, as in antiquity also, 
was indeed deplorably circumscribed. Each petty com- 
monwealth had its helots and periwci as of old, ex- 
cluded from the privileges of the favoured citizens; the 
patriotism of each was jealous and narrow, and the 
sentiment of national unity not even conceived. Milan 
was destroyed by the orders of Barbarossa indeed, but 
by the hands of other Lombards, whose eagerness to 
avenge local quarrels was never checked for an instant 
by the feeling which led even Spartans to abstain from 
“putting out one of the eyes of Greece.” Of the 
chronic feuds between Milan and Pavia Signor Testa 
says in a passage which may serve as a characteristic 
example of his admirable style— 

Those two cities were glad, perhaps, to give vent in this way to 
the envy and fierce animosity which neighbourhood and ancient 
jealousy had engendered and kept alive between them ; an animosity 
60 fierce that even before they had the right of making war it had 
often driven them to take arms —ne each other: and when with 
liberty they acquired this right, then that ill-will, arraying itself i 
municipal pride, urged them on still more furiously, finding con- 
stant excuses for fighting, now about the boundaries, now about the 
use of the irrigating waters, and seeming to spring up in thei 
breasts more one. every season, and to grow like the grass in 
their blood-stained fields, and be as perpetual as the flow of their 
river. 

This was more than a century before the constitution 
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of the Lombard League ; and even after its necessity 
had been demonstrated by its triamph, the historian, 
arrived at the end of his labours, sorrowfully acknow- 
ledges that the lesson of union had been wx garroe: 
learned, and that the hard-won and long-delayed victory 
had come too easily and too soon :— 


Great as are at all times the evils of war, it is perhaps true, con- 
sidering the sad effects which arose out of this peace amongst these 
ples, that if their — against the Emperor had lasted 
loose, the salutary fear which the Communes entertained of him 
would have kept them in order and in concord amongst themselves, 
and the meetings which would have taken place from time to time 
for the renewal of the League, by bringing together the principal 
men of the land to confer with one another upon public affairs, 
would have imparted to them the thought, and in time the habit, of 
living, moving, and acting together as a nation—so that, the honour 
and advantage of each being connected with the honour and advan- 
tage of all, there would have arisen among the whole of these 
ples a strong sense of unity and glory, no longer municipal, but 
Cakiel, or Italian. 


These last words convey the key-note of Signor Testa’s 
work, which is not merely the record of the past but a 
serious admonition to the present, to apprehend whose 
full significance we must recur to the time of its publi- 
cation. At this period Milan and Italy generally seemed 
in as hopeless subjection to the Germans as at any time 
during the reign of Barbarossa; and Signor Testa’s 
book, in form a narrative, is in spirit an indirect exhor- 
tation to his countrymen to essay the task of their fore- 
fathers on « larger and more generous scale, not as 
townsmen struggling for privileges, but as Italians 
earning a name and place among nations. Its drift 
cannot be mistaken, and if Signor Testa’s voice 
had ever reached his countrymen, he might have 
been counted among the most effective pioneers of 
national regeneration. Some trace of the circum- 
stances under which he wrote may also, perhaps, 
be detected in his treatment of the Church. The 
Pope of Barbarossa’s day, Alexander III., proved 
a useful friend to the League, so long as the Em- 
peror protected the anti-Pope; but when the latter 
was discarded, he manifested a strong disposition to 
sacrifice his allies in return, and required to be kept 
straight by emphatic remonstrances. Signor Testa’s 
cautious and lenient treatment of this tergiversation 
suggests that he wrote while a patriotic Italian might 
still entertain hopes of Pius 1X. If his insight into the 
Pope’s disposition should prove not to have been pro- 
found, this would but be in keeping with the one draw- 
back to his eminence as an historian, a comparative 
incapacity for the delineation of character. Barbarossa 
is the only figure that stands out with conspicuous 
prominence from the canvas; the other personages are 
scarcely discriminated, and there are few traces of deli- 
cate analysis of motive or feeling for the nicer shades 
of temperament. The defect is, we imagine, national : 
the drama, so mainly dependent upon the delineation of 
character, is notoriously that department of literature in 
which the achievements of ancient and modern Italians 
are least considerable. It is amply redeemed by 
the polish and elaboration of the style, highly 
wrought without the least taint of pedantry, showing 
the file but not smelling of the lamp, which sets a 
classic stamp on each sentence, and bestows an air of 
literary distinction on the entire work. The effort to 
write well is visible everywhere, but nowhere too visible. 
Equally signal and rare merits are the power of conden- 
sation and sense of proportion which have comprised 
such long and complicated transactions within a single 
volume. The author is not only master of his materials, 
but he never allows them to master him. This is much 
to say in an age when the immense accumulation of 
materials for history threatens to swamp history as an 
art, and shapelessness and diffuseness have become the 
cardinal sins of historians. Signor Testa’s work will be 
read when more pretentious, perhaps more erudite, but 
unfortunately more voluminous histories have been ap- 
propriated by workmanlike plagiarists, or exist for the 


generality of readers merely in the form of abridg- 
ments, 








GILBERT WHITE’S SELBORNE. 
The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne, in the County 
of Sout . "i the late Rev. Sitbert White, Edited by 
Thomas Bell, F.R.S. In Two Volumes, London: Van Voorst. 


There is no book in our language which unites the 
charms of pure literature and science more harmoniously 
than White’s ‘Selborne,’ and, like the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ and Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ after finding many 
imitators, but no rivals, it remains one of the typical 
masterpieces of English prose in the eighteenth century, 
When so much has faded and become effete, these letters, 
with their careless simplicity, their tenderness, humour, 
and untiring observation, and their intimate communion 
with the humbler forms of life, retain a perennial fresh- 
ness, and are as delightful now as when they were origi- 
nally published. Gilbert White belonged to the second 
generation of great English naturalists, and to the class 
of minute observers who had suffered considerably for 
the sake of science in the close of the previous century. 
Even Newton had not been free from the annoyance of 
vulgar ridicule, but men like the Tradescants and John 
Ray, who had patiently examined such plants and animals 
as the world at large disdained, were constantly subjected 
to humiliation anda sort of persecution. They were called 
“virtuosos,” and it was openly suggested that they were 
fools with a strong spice of the knave in their composition. 
In the cleverest of Shadwell’s comedies, every kind of 
insult is poured upon a man of science because he is so 
ridiculous as to observe the habits of lobsters and snails. 
John Ray, it will be remembered, was called upon to 
swear in a court of justice to the possible sanity of a 
lady whose only foible was a passion for collecting 
butterflies. But this great man was successful, not onk 
in pleading for a single friend, but in raising the pursuit 
of natural history to a place of hononr in public opinion. 
His eminent example, and the activity of the new-born 
Royal Society, gave prestige to the observation of minute 
objects, and the scorn of zoology was no longer thought 
fashionable in people of refinement. But it was left for 
Gilbert White, a gentle country clergyman, bred up to 
love poetry and homely things, a man incapable of self- 
assertion and unused to London ways, to give the study 
of natural history such a sudden stimulus that he may 
be said to have created the whole of our modern delight 
in rustic science. This one book, not published until the 
author was a very old man, is written in the form of 
familiar letters to the pretentious naturalist Pennant, 
whom he obliged with almost everything that was new 
or true in the works on British zoology printed by the 
latter, and to the Hon. Daines Barrington. Just at first 
the fact that Pennant’s book contained already so much of 
the information supplied by Gilbert White, clouded the 
success of the latter, for Pennant, a man devoid of gene- 
rosity, had not thought it necessary to acknowledge his 
debt to White. But the superiority of the original, 
though later, work immediately displayed itself, and it 
remains, after nearly a century, one of the most precious 
English classics, and in some essential respects unique. 
We all read it when we were children, and we read it 
still, with no diminished fervour from the time when it 
firststimulated our curiosity to observe the difference 
between a swallow and a swift, or drove us out into the 
winter woods to search for hibernating hedgehogs. It 
is not the least charm of its pages that they breathe a 
spirit of the most tender and unassuming goodness. 
Gilbert White was the gentlest and purest of solitaries, 
a lover of loneliness, but no misanthrope or morbid 
cynic, 

Professor Bell, the venerable historian of British 
quadrupeds and reptiles, has undertaken a congenial 
task, as well as one for which he was admirably fitted, 
in producing this splendid edition of the writings of 
Gilbert White. The labour must have been immense, 
for no stone has been left unturned in the anxiety of the 
editor to trace every collateral interest bearing upon the 
author or his theme. For the first time we possess an 
edition of the ‘ Selborne ’ adequate to its immense reputa- 
tion. Originally published in 1789, it was often re- 
printed, but never properly edited, until the late Mr. 
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E. J. Bennett undertook to revise it. He died before he 
had seen through the press a work that did honour to 
his name, and in which he had been assisted by such 
eminent zoologists as Yarrell and Owen. Mr. Bennett’s 
edition, however, has long been out of print, and, as 
Professor Bell points out with much justice, it added 
little to the special study of the natural history and 
antiquities of Selborne itself, which, after all, was the 
great aim of Gilbert White. Of a later edition, by 
another hand, we need say nothing; it has already 
succumbed under its own presumptuous inefficiency. 
But Professor Bell, who has the good fortune to live in 
the old hannts of White, and be himself a Hermit of 
Selborne, has patiently collected and arranged with 
infinite skill all the data which he could gather together 
with regard to the man, the parish, and its fauna, flora, 
and antiquities. The result is to be found in the two 
admirable volumes before us. 

Among the interesting new features of this edition is 
a Memoir of Gilbert White, to which is appended a 
very amusing transcript from an account-book kept by 
him in 1752, while he was Proctor in an Oxford 
college, and a “ Garden-Kalendar”’ kept in 1759; it is 
surprising to find the character of the man shining 
out of these barren memoranda, White was born at 
Selborne in 1820, and with few exceptions his whole 
life was spent in the neighbourhood of the place 
with which his name will always be associated. He 
was educated at Basingstoke under Thomas Warton, and 
there gained the friendship of his schoolmaster’s sons, 
the fature poet-laureate and his no less accomplished 
brother Joseph; in 1739 he was admitted at Oriel 
College, Oxford, of which, in 1744, he became a fellow. 
In 1747 he entered the Church, and, in due time, 
gravitated to his beloved Selborne. It was the fashion 
of the time to accept sinecures in the Church, and the 
amiable White thought no wrong of being something of 
a pluralist himself. But nothing would draw him from 
Selborne, and there he died on June 26,1793. We 
learn several interesting details of this uneventful life 
from Professor Bell’s ‘Memoir.’ One is that the reason 
of his confirmed celibacy was the refusal of his hand in 
early life by the charming Miss Hester Maulso, after- 
wards so widely known as Mrs. Chapone, the friend of 
Johnson and Richardson, and authoress of the once 
universally popular ‘ Letters to a Young Lady on the 
Improvement of the Mind.’ That this refusal did not 
prevent a life-long friendship is proved by a humorous 
letter, printed by Professor Bell, sent by Gilbert White 
in the name of his tortoise Timothy, to whom Mrs. 
Chapone had indited some verses of compliment. 
Timothy addresses his epistle “‘ from the border under 
the fruit-wall, Aug. 31, 1784;” and he is so forgetful 
of the condition of his correspondent that he calls her 
Miss Hecky Mulso, though that had ceased to be her 
name for nearly a quarter of a century. Is this the 
innocent malice of an elderly lover, still determined to 
ignore the past? No less interesting is the discovery 
among Gilbert White’s papers of the original draft of 
that anonymous contribution to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1781 which contains some of the most valuable 
particulars of Collins’ life now extant. The editor, 
however, does not seem to be aware that the authorship 
of this paper has long been known; Mr. Moy Thomas, 
when he edited Collins in 1858, was able to print the 
letter to ‘‘ Mr. Urban” from the press-copy, which was 
then still in ‘existence. Gilbert White was intimately 
acquainted with the unfortunate poet from 1741 until 
1754, when he had the grief to witness the first, or one 
of the first, distinct attacks of insanity. His sketch of 
the character and disposition of Collins is perhaps the 
most vivid that has come down to us. 

In the second of these volumes Professor Bell has 
printed a mass of material which will be studied with 
varied interest, but most of which throws light on the 
life and labours of Gilbert White. A bulk of letters, 
some of them no less charming than the old ones, are 
now printed for the first time. Of collateral interest, 
but of undoubted importance, is a correspondence car- 
ried on between the Rey. John White, Gilbert’s brother, 


and Linnsus, from 1771 to 1774. John White com- 
mences in English, but as the great Swedish naturalist 
invariably replies in Latin, he is finally reduced to 
writing in Latin himself. The letters treat mainly of 
insects, White exciting the cupidity of Linnewus by 
describing species which prove unknown to the latter ; 
but birds are also oselek and Linneus says that he 
simply languishes to see a pratincola which White has 
secured forhim. When the correspondence commenced, 
White was stationed at Gibraltar, and Linnenus earnestly 
urges him to make a collection of Calpensian specimens. 
But his recall to England prevented fim from carrying 
out this scheme. From the pen of Gilbert White him- 
self we have a correspondence with his family, with the 
Rev. R. Churton, and with an eccentric arboriculturist, 
Mr. Marsham, the latter containing the most valuable 
and the most characteristic letters. Lord Selborne adds 
an appendix on the Roman-British antiquities of 
Selborne to what is by far the most worthy and most 
exhaustive monument to the genius of Gilbert White 
hitherto published. 


A MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


A -tesemey A A Music and Musicians (a.v, 1450-1878). By 
Eminent Writers, English and Foreign, With Illustrations 
and Woodeuts. Edited by George Grove, D.C.L. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. Grove, in bringing out his long-expected musical 
dictionary, has deserved well of the art in two respects. 
First, he has given us a book, or at least an instalment 
of a book, absolutely invaluable to English musicians. 
So much, indeed, was the want of a compendium of 
musical knowledge felt in England, that it isa matter 
of much surprise and congratulation that a similar 
enterprise, on merely commercial principles, has not 
been started long ago. To have prevented this contin- 
gency by the promise, and now at last by the publica- 
tion of his own work, is Mr. Grove’s second and 
negative merit above referred to. To judge from the 
list of contributors, and from the portion of the work 
now before us (“ A’”’ to;‘ Ballad’’), there is every reason 
to hope that in this representative work the ‘“ note 
of provinciality,”” which, according to Mr.. Matthew 
Arnold, is observable in most English books of the kind, 
will not be heard. We are, indeed, inclined to believe 
that, apart from the magnificent German ‘ Lexikon,’ 
edited by Mendel, the present work will hold a promi- 
nent position amongst musical encyclopedias. Fétis, 
the arch blunderer, will, it may be hoped, disappear 
from the shelves of English musicians, or at least be 
put under needful control. He stands corrected in 
more than one point concerning French music, even by 
the first instalment of the English work. It is trae 
that this favourable result has not been achieved 
without foreign aid; the names of distinguished French 
and German musicians, such as M. Chouquet, keeper of 
the Museum of the Paris Conservatoire, Ferdinand 
Hiller, Herr C. Pohl, and others, appear in the list of 
contributors ; America, also, has lent the valuable aid 
of Colonel Ware, of the Boston Library, and of Mr. 
Thayer, Beethoven’s biographer. But, in spite of this, 
the bulk of the information and the general plan and 
idea of the work mark the Dictionary as an essentially 
English book, and one of which England may well be 
proud. . 

The character of a dictionary or encyclopedia may 
vary from a mere book of reference to a collection of 
comprehensive and intrinsically valuable essays, the most 
magnificent specimen of the latter kind being, perhaps, 
the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ now 
in the course of publication. Mr. Grove’s seems to 
incline towards the first-named principle, as far, at 
least, as can be seen at present. With the exception of 
a few biographical essays, and an interesting article on 
the Académie de Musique, by Mr. John Hullah, there is 
little in the first instalment that possesses or even 
attempts literary merit of a superior order. It is true 
that some of the most ul writers on music, such as 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards, Mr. Davison, Dr, Hiller, and 
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the Editor, have not as yet appeared in full force. 
Neither dees music favour the first letters of the 
alphabet, and, with the exception of Bach, none of the 

test names in the art have as yet been reached. It 
is not till we come to Beethoven, and Handel and 
Haydn, and Chopin and Cherubini, and Mozart 
and Mendelssohn, and Schubert and Schumann—for, 
curiously enough, they are grouped in pairs—that the 
critical and literary powers of Mr. Grove’s collaborators 
may fairly be tested. In the meantime the plentiful and 
varied information here offered a to be thankfully 
accepted. Amongst longer articles we mention Mr. 
Prout’s on Accent, Dr. EZ. G. Monk’s on Anthem, and 
the able treatment of Appoggiatura, in its various 
forms, by Mr. Franklin Taylor, the well-known pianist. 
In the last-named paper we regret to see that not even 
an attempt has been made at finding an English 
equivalent for the Italian term. Some time ago we 
pointed out how imperfect our English nomenclature of 


musical terms is, and expressed a hope that in this. 


dictionary some authority for technical parlance might 
be established. But in this we have been disappointed. 
If Mr. Grove will act on our suggestion in the subse- 
uent parts of his work, he will destroy another Tower of 
bel, and establish an additional claim to the gratitude 
of English musicians. 

In addition to the longer papers, there are many 
shorter notices, sometimes full of valuable information 
not usually found in works of this class. Amongst 
these we point ont the article “ Archlute,” by Mr. 
Hipkins, who, we are delighted to learn, has undertaken 
the history of the instruments in any way connected 
with the pianoforte, and its various predecessors from 
the virginal downwards. A better authority could not 
have been found. Some of the shorter articles by other 
pens do not, however, deserve absolute reliance. The 
statement, for instance, that the term “aubade ” was 
“ originally applied to music performed in the morning, 
and apparently concerted music,” ought only to be ac- 
cepted with very considerable modifications. ‘‘ Aubade”’ 
is the equivalent of “alba,” a term of Provengal 
origin, and is technically used for a song in the 
last line of which the word “alba” occurs. It 
is supposed to be sung by a single person, or 
by two persons alternately, and therefore not a “con- 
certed piece of music.” Neither was it performed “ in 
the morning,” but in the night, shortly before the dawn, 
the approach of which is deprecated by the lovers. In 
a paper by a German contributor we observe the as- 
tounding statement that since the time of Albert (seven- 
teenth century) Richard Wagner is the only example of 
® composer writing music to his own words. Dr. 
Gehring has evidently never heard of Lortzing and Franz 
von Holstein and Cornelius, to mention only a few 
musicians amongst his own countrymen who did the 
same. A little further on we find an English doctor of 
music indulge in the following distressing mode of defini- 
tion :—“ Anticipation is when a part of a chord about to 
follow is introduced beforehand.” Amongst omissions, 
those of so charming a singer as Mlle. Albani, and of so 
accomplished a pianist as Mr. Walter Bache, are the most 
quneatnsidtie’ But these are, after all, slight blemishes 
in a book which promises to be one of the most complete 
and mort trustworthy of its kind. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


The World Wdi Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 

This novel, which no partiality could describe as par- 
ticularly interesting in itself, is interesting as showing 
the results upon an experienced writer of a process of 
contradicting the critics by displaying, even with excess, 
a presence of those qualities which were declared wanting 
and a determined absence of the peculiar ingredients which 
were declared characteristic. ‘The World Well Lost’ 
has every appearance of having been written with a 
virtuous mtent and consciousness of being good. The 
author has been twitted with sensationalism ; she will 





show that her forte is character painting and- the 
elaboration of circumstances culminating in the 
lot at last. She has been found fault with for a sub- 
Revie of something not wholly tending to edification ; 
she will be decorous to solemnity. She has been 
declared guilty of shortcomings in her ethics; she will 
be moral to desperation. Such resolves should, from the 
point of view of morality, meet with some praise, for, 
without joining fully with the severer censors, we must 
admit that books of the ‘Leam Dundas’ are not 
entirely healthy : but the misfortune is that the resolves 
have somehow gone wrong in the carrying out. The 
book is pure—so far there is complete success in the 
attempt—but the characters, described and described 
and described till the reader is weary of being described 
at, remain to the last descriptions re-described and never 
come to life, and the moral teaching would be dangerous 
if it did not carry its own condemnation with it and 
disprove itself by each detail in its exemplification. 
And, until we come to a spirited scene or two at the 
end, the whole business—story and talk and author’s 
comments—drags on with a tediousness simply sur- 
prising from so clever and expert a writer. The end is 
evident from the beginning, or in fact a good while 
before there is a beginning; but we are far from 
considering that as in itself a fault in art or a 
lessening of the interest of the whole: on the con- 
trary, while we can admit the skill of the novelists who 
lead us on from puzzle to puzzle and amaze us to the 
last with new surprises, we hold the best of such skill 
in lower respect than that which, dispensing with the 
stimulus of mere curiosity, takes no care to hide from 
us what is coming but keops our sympathies alert for 
how it. comes. It is because of such a charm that a 
novel which is really worth reading twice is more 
pleasurable the second time than the first: instead of 
the reader's being less interested in the details becanse 
he knows the dénouement, he is the more interested in 
them, for he sees the more meaning in them. But then 
the reader should have one thing or the other—either 
the satisfaction of wondering what is going to happen or 
that of noting how one step leads to another and all to 
the end. In ‘The World Well Lost,’ the details, al- 
though the author every now and then takes the trouble 
of assuring us that they really are not at all so trifling 
as they seem but affect the progress of the story, nine- 
teen times out of twenty do not affect it atall, and, as 
about as often they are supremely vacuous in themselves, 
we get left with a feeling that we have been unjustly 
used in having had to plod through them. It isi 
sible to say of any trifling incident even in real life, let 
alone novels, that: it is too trifling to have moment; a 
waltz granted or refused may decide a girl's matrimonial 
career, and the impulse of a chance word at a morning 
call might start a whole chain of events ending in de- 
spatching a man to be a farmer in Australia when his 
natural destiny was to become a major on half-pay in 
England. But the morning calls and the complications 
about who the young ladies are to dance with and all 
the oddly minute strategies about who shall hand a cup 
of tea to whom, or some such weighty matter, to which 
the author strangely makes her characters assign such 
an impossible importance, and concerning which she 
inflicts on us their cumbrous discussions through whole 
chapters, have, in fact, in spite of her assuranee to the 
contrary, no effect whatever on the issue, and do nothing 
towards explaining it. 

The difficulty, so exhaustively and seriously treated, 
about the dances and the partners is the more irrelevant 
that it could not exist in any known society. There are 
etiquettes for such cases made and provided, and an 
average amount of good manners all round would have 
kept things straight. Fearful indeed would be the lives 
of mothers with daughters to chaperon if such nego- 
tiations and hostilities were wont to attend the 
ance of invitations to a ball. The unlikelihood of 
incidents is, however, of little moment, and if they were 
of any use or of the slightest interest we onght to ‘be 
ready to persuade ourselves that the society of Grantley 
Bourne had its own little code in such matters: in 
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fact, the unlikelihood. would scarcely be noticed but for 


the pompous pettiness of the incidents. Small im- | 


probabilities may easily be so merged in the larger 
probabilities of a well-wrought story as to disa 

in them: where, on the other hand, the reader finds a 
decided stumbling-block in such minor inaccuracies, we 
may reasonably conclude that there is some failure of 
more consequence. Mole-hills would scarcely catch the 
eye when there were mountains in view. But the 


peculiar convenances of the Smiths and the Machells. 


and the Percevals and the rest of them, and, above 
all, the surprising tartness and rudeness with which 
they keep behaving to each other on quite unheroic and 
company occasions, when ordinary people, even if they 
feel a little cross, keep on their polite manners and loo 

leasant, are a main part of the impression left. by ‘ The 
World Well Lost.” 

Who well lost the world is a matter of donbt. Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton says it was her hero, Arthur Machell. But, 
as he had no prospects in England except such as his 
own energies conferred—energies which we are told 
early in the book would enable him to force fortune to 
give him what he wanted—and as what happened to him 
was that he went to Australia under favourable auspices, 
taking with him as his bride the good and beautiful 
girl he loved, it is difficult to see either that he had the 
world to lose or that he lost it. But whoever gives the 
book its name its purport lies in the conduct of Mrs, 
Smith to and concerning Mr. Smith. Mrs. Smith loved 
her husband, who was handsome and loved her, and she 
did: not cease to love him when she learned that he was 
not only weak but dishonest and when he received his 
deserts and was a convict. And this was well, for he 
was her husband. Many a woman has, for the old love’s 
sake, loved on through shame and sorrow, and, let us 
hope, many a woman will, so long as shame and sorrow 
last. But Mrs. Smith’s devotion to her husband, 
true and touching in itself, takes the shape of 
habitually acting, and occasionally telling, lies about 
him, He goes to work out his time, and she buys a 
charming country house and waits for him there. She 
fills the upstairs rooms with photographs of him in closed 
frames, each stamped with his family crest and motto— 
Mr. Smith had been a rich city merchant—and she 
shows them to his children with reverence, and en- 


courages them to compare him with such os as Sir 


Philip Sidney. The children, Derwent and Muriel, grow 
up proud of this absent father, whose address they 
understand to be Japan or Africa, and whom the 
eagerly expect “some day.” Both are abeapi le i 
but Derwent has somewhat of the intolerance of proud 
and untried youth and despises all who are not like 
himself, as the son of the absent Mr. Smith, “ of 
the bluest blood and most stainless honour,” while 


the gentler Muriel is prepared to be lenient to a} 


good deal of wrong-doing in anybody and thinks 
the difference between “ unim faults and shame- 
ful dishonour” perhaps not much “if we take into 
consideration the power to resist and the force of 
the temptation.”” The reader sees at once that, when 
Sir Philip Sidney comes home and the catastrophe of a 
discovery gets brought about, the son is to be obdurate 
and the daughter tender. The intended difference 
between the conduct of Arthur Machell, to whom 
Muriel has engaged herself, and of Hilda Machell, to 
whom Derwent has begun to pay not unacceptable pre- 
monitory attentions, is in the same way marked ont 
beforehand. And, as Arthur and Muriel are the real 
lovers, and are an honest young couple, the reader is 
left satisfied with the issue of Mrs. Smith’s devotion— 
especially as Derwent was not eventually the worse for 


it, but, after he left home in indignation, got on in life | 


and was made a peer. 

But what shall we say of such a devotion? And 
what would be its results in real life? And, even 
according to Mrs. Lynn Linton’s showing, what were its 
results? The permanent estrangement, and contémpt for 
both father and mother, of one ehild ; risk of humilia- 
tion and lifelong disappointment to the other. The 


contingencies in real life, the mental agony, the moral | 





ruin, the destruction of e rospect, which migh t 
follow—some of which vaustioline—oe sudden revelation 
like this, are appalling to contem _ The mother had 
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orncir tees fr ie love which could have borne 
to speak the truth to herself and him and be love, 
would have been as much deeper as it would have been 
honester. Mr. Smith comes home a little less self- 
satisfied than before he was a convict; his wife, with 
pious veneration, restores his highest self-esteem, and 
they agree that he has done little amiss, when you come 
to think of it, and is decidedly a superior character. 
Mr. Smith makes a false oath to his son; his wife 
regrets it but her veneration increases. In fact, 
Mrs. Smith’s view of Mr. Smith’s case, as she puts 
it to him, is a distinction between “the chance deed 
and his true self’” and a general pitying and forgiveness» 
of the persons who undiscriminatingly think the worse 
of his true self for such little accidents ; and Mr. Smith 
being much under her influence—as he ought to be, for 
she has all the brains as well as all the goodness—takes 
Mrs. Smith’s view and spares himself any struggles of 
self-reformation, remaining, as his conduct shows, just 
as liable to “ chance deeds” as ever, unless temptation 
can be kept from his true self. Love should do better 
than this. And in mere policy in dealing with the 
children tenderness should have gone hand in hand 
with truth. Could not a loving woman teach her 
children to share her love for their guilty father P Could 
she not, owning the fault, fill their memories with tales 
of good and gracious acts, teach them such a pity for 
him as should not exclude reverence and should in itself 
be a kind of reverence? Such a love we know that 
children can have; and it is a safer one for them and 
likelier to be a redeeming one for its object than the 
admiration founded on lies which we are e to 
esteem Mrs. Smith for having foisted on her children. 


Of the literary style of the book we have only space 
to say that, being Mrs. Lynn Linton’s, it does not often 
fall below par. ft is apt to jar by a strenuous effort at 

int and—mainly in consequence of this effort—by 

yperbolic and at times confused metaphors. . For in- 
stance, we are told of “a fine shade of almost ma 
tendernesss shining like gold on the higher lights of 
her beauty:” a young lady is “‘a money spider who 
had woven this dazzling net over the frays and fractures 
of the old ruined home, and shored up its tottering walls 
with golden beams:” Hilda taking her mother’s kisses 
bends “ her pretty head for the better fastening of her 
collar of slavery ”—an odd jumble of the material action 
with the metaphorical; and we read in an account of a 
lull ina family squabble that “everything was almost 
oppressively sweet and wagen.” The Trollopian trick is 
frequent ; the pros and cons and “ dividing the swift 
mind” come in wording which might be the master’s 
own. But Mrs. Lynn Linton has gained her own foot- 
ing among novelists and need imitate no one, and 
this occasional importation of a well-known writer's 
mannerism is doubtless a mere unconscious reproduction 
like that by which we find ourselves hamming a tune of 
which we are not thinking, and which perhaps is not 
even a favourite with us. 

The book would be pleasanter if there were not quite 
so many vulgar people in it. Lady Machell is dreadful. 
An ungrammatical Mrs. and Miss Brown de Paumelles 
are, on the other hand, by no means so vulgar as their 
grammar, and move us to sympathy—though why, be- 
cause Miss Brown de Paumelles had what the author 
seems to consider the indelible ignominy of being born 
at Clapton, she could not have a governess and masters 
and learn the English tongue and dancing when her 
father set up as a millionaire at Paumelles while she was 
still in her teens, is a mystery. We are no mo 
worshippers—thongh we aie know some very tolerab 
people who are a good deal richer than we are—but we 
would venture to ask Mrs. Lynn Lynton whether 
eee for money-makers as such is always more 
rational and more magnanimous than reverence for 
money-makers as such. 
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HOUDIN’S SECRETS OF CONJURING. 

The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic ; or, How to Become a Wizard. 
By Robert-Houdin. Translated and Edited, with Notes, by 
Professor Hoffmann, Author of ‘Modern Magic.’ London: 
George Routledge and Sons. 

The name of Robert-Houdin is well known in this 
country as that of a celebrated conjuror. Many persons 
still remember the performances which he gave in Lon- 
don at the St. James’s Theatre, and many more have 
been charmed by reading his autobiography, or the very 
excellent translation of it which was so popular in Eng- 
land some years ago. But here all knowledge of him 
ends, except amongst professional conjurors and well- 
read amateurs. The fact is, that M. Robert-Houdin was 
one of the most remarkable men of the present century. 
There is no doubt that his autobiography is a perfectly 
genuine work, and from it we learn the details of his 
life. He was well educated by his father, who was a 
clever watchmaker, and who wished him to enter the 
legal profession. However, young Robert—such was his 
family name, Hondin being the name of his first wife 
which he adopted—had so strong a passion for mechanical 
devices that at last he succeeded in persuading his 
father to apprentice him to the watchmaking business. 
He afterwards acquired a strong taste for conjuring, 
which he was in after life enabled to develop. His 
meeting with Torrini, and the romantic history of that 
conjuror, forms one of the most interesting chapters 
in the autobiography. As a mechanician, he produced 
many remarkable automata, and wrote some valuable 
tracts and papers on the art of horology, and also did 
much to develop the present system of electric bells so 
much used on the Continent. 

As a conjuror he raised his profession from the mere 
routine of a mountebank to the rank of an elegant if 
somewhat trivial art. He found conjuring a matter of 
false-bottomed boxes, big tin cones, and tables with 
cloths reaching down to the ground ; but under his in- 
fluence the head and cones soon gave way to 
tumblers, plates, and other domestic objects, and the 
draped tables to the furniture of a modern drawing- 
room. The conjuror himself he transformed from an 
impudent mountebank in a long gown and steeple hat 
into a pleasant entertainer in ordinary evening dress. 
After his death, conjuring stood still for many years; 
no new methods were introduced, and the old ones 
ee but few new combinations. Herr Wiljaba 

rikell then appeared, and gave a most excellent and 
original entertainment ; but his methods and principles 
were not easily used by other performers, and they fell 
into disuse. Of late years Signor Bouatier de Kolta, 
who exhibited at the z, yptian Hall for some short time 
under the name of De Honstict, brought to this country 
a very elegant and useful principle which has been the 
means of almost doubling the répertoire of our modern ar- 
tists, and which is capable of great further development. 
Traces of this principle, however, can be found in some 
of Houdin’s writings on his favourite art. Ofhis powers 
as an author, all who have read his autobiography can 
judge, as in that work he displays all his literary qualifi- 
cations, his dramatic power of story-telling, his clear- 
ness in description, and his playfulness of style. In all 
his works his language is well chosen and clear, and in 
that now before us he has succeeded in writing one of 
the best text-books ever written on any subject. He 
commences oy laying down, clearly and thoroughly, the 
broad general principles of tbe art of conjuring, and, in 
so doing, shows a marvellous power of analysis. He 
then goes on to give a few examples, in which every 
detail is explained and referred to the principles already 
laid down. Many of his chapters on the dramatic 
side of his profession might give food for thought 
even to practised actors. Short though they are, they 
seem to go very far into the mysterious relation between 
a public performer and his audience, a subject which 
has been but little written on, and not at all, as far 
as we know, by experts. This work has long been 
known to the more intelligent professional and amateur 
conjurors in this country, but has been out of print for 
many years. Whether the publication of a popular 


translation of such a book was a thing to be wished for 
in the interests of theart of conjuring is open to doubt, 
but on the whole we are inclined to think that the 
serious scientific spirit in which this work is written 
will prevent merely curious persons from “ finding out 
how it’s done” by its aid, whilst this very scientific 
spirit will enable professional conjurors and clever 
amateurs to improve themselves in their art. It ma 

also be said, in defence of the publication of such works, 
that a really clever performer can produce almost as 
perfect an illusion in the eyes of an expert as he can in 
those of a complete outsider, although the expert ma 

know every detail of the trick performed. The boo 

has been translated by “ Professor Hoffmann,” the author 
of an excellent text-book of conjuring called ‘ Modern 
Magic,’ which was published about a year ago, and it 
would have been difficult to find a better person to 
undertake the work, the gentleman who chooses to 
write under the name of “ Professor Hoffmann” being a 
writer of experience, a talented and inventive conjuror, 
and athorough French scholar. His translation is a per- 
fect rendering of the original’ work, and is without a 
trace of French construction or idiom all through the 
book, although many parts of the original contain many 
theatrical and conjuring technicalities by no means easy 
to render into equivalent English. 

In many of these cases, “ Professor Hoffmann” has 
wisely kept the original French word or phrase when 
English theatrical or conjuring slang does not contain 
a corresponding expression. Thus, the word Temps, 
signifying an action or speech intended to cover the 
performance of some action which is to be concealed 
from the audience, is retained in the English version ; 
and, again, the expression @ la cantonade is retained, 
its meaning being—to quote from the translation—“ to 
make an observation intended for the audience generally, 
but ostensibly addressed to one or more imaginary 
spectators.” To this explanation the translator appends 
a note :— Parler a la cantonade,a phrase which has no 
English equivalent, is derived from the French stage. 
It is used by actors to denote the addressing of an 
observation to some person who is supposed to be at the 
‘wing,’ or elsewhere on the stage, but out of sight of 
the audience.’”” We may here observe that if “‘ Professor 
Hoffmann” means that there is no equivalent in 
English for this phrase in the sense in which it is used 
by Robert-Hondin, he is right; but if he means that 
there is no equivalent for it in its theatrical sense, he is 
mistaken, as the French stage direction (a la cantonade) 
is exactly rendered by the English stage direction— 
** sneaking off.” 

If it be possible to improve so excellent a work as 
this, the translator and editor has done so by his valu- 
able and suggestive notes ; many of these unfortunately 
are references to his former work, ‘ Modern Magic,’ but 
we imagine that all who are sufficiently interested in 
conjuring to read this book already possess the other, 
so that this will not be so great an inconvenience as it 
at first sight appears to be. 

Even those who take no interest in conjuring, or who 
are not sufficiently advanced in that art to be able to 
read the whole work, will be charmed with the first 
chapter, in which Robert-Houdin describes his house and 
grounds at St. Gervais, near Blois, and the ingenious 
mechanical devices which he arranged there—his 
electric bells and gate-pull, his automatic horse-feeder, 
and, above all, the charming device by which he kept 
his turret-clock (the prime mover of all his other 
machinery) constantly wound by using, for that pur- 
pose, the power wasted in opening and shutting the 
kitchen door. All these “ dodges,” touse an expressive 
slang word, cannot fail to delight even the most un- 
initiated reader. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


The History of Civilization in Scotland. By John Mackintosh. 
Volume I. W. P. Nimmo. 


“Casting the mind back,” says our author, “ has 
always been congenial to man; and though the reader 
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ment, he readily snatched at everything, and believed in 
whatever gave him any explanation, and relieved his 
embarrassment.’’ The word, perhaps, ought to have 
been youth, instead of infancy ; for it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the primitive man could have had time or 
inclination for speculative research until he had con- 
clusively proved to his ferocious enemies that even 
a troglodyte’s cave is his castle. But as a matter of fact 
the “ snatching at everything,” by way of relieving one’s 
spiritual embarrassments, appears to be a comparatively 
modern practice, and Mr. Mackintosh himself has carried 
it to such lengths that his first volume might easily 
puss for a cross between ‘ Haydon’s Book of Dates,’ a 
tenth-rate encyclopsdia, a work of heraldry, an excise 
blue-book, and a publisher’s descriptive catalogue. The 
Infant Man’s “snatching at everything’’ is another 
way of expressing an idea common to writers of a far 
higher stamp than Mr. Mackintosh. Even Max Miiller 
somewhere speaks of the solemn moment when that 


may consider that he has had quite enough of Mr. 
Mackintosh in that inaugural sentence of a unique 
history, he must admit that retrospection is a prominent 
characteristic of the literary and philosophical work of 
our day, at all events. It is the age rather of intellectual 
“ stock-taking ’’ than creative effort—though the growth 
of the new ideas which will determine the social and poli- 
tical life of the coming generations is already discernible. 
Even a Times leader-writer, somewhat in the style of Mr. 
Mackintosh, has described the “‘ chaos of public opinion 
which is brooding over the history of the future.” It 
is this same chaos which the philosophical historians 
and essayists of the modern school—to say nothing of 
those whom Conservative journals stigmatise as “ caucus 

liticians’’—~are belping to reduce into a cosmos. 
Indeod, the appearance of books like Mr. Mackintosh’s 
constitutes the very strongest illustration of the his- 
torical tendency. In other words, this tendency consti- 


tutes the sole discoverable excuse for their publication, 
and endows them with the only kind of interest they | same precocious and embarrassed infant “ first te 
ere 


are capable .of possessing. As Professor Morley re- | nounced ”—or was it lisped—‘“ the name of God.” T 
marked, in the course of a recent lecture at the | never wassuch solemn moment. Nor was “ Man” ever 
London Institution, “the stupidest novel’? has the | cast forth on the ocean of life with a parting intimation 
merit of showing how the life of an epoch pictured | from his Maker to sink orswim. The whole affecting 
itself on the mind of a living witness. “It is, at | question turns on the meaning of Man. Where and 
least, a specimen of the stupidity of the time,” and | when did the lower animal end, and the lord of crea- 
therefore, we may add, entitled to the reverent con- | tion begin? Like Topsy, Mr. Mackintosh’s Infant 
sideration of every sociologist worthy of his calling. | Man never was born: he only “growed.” So we 
Nevertheless, it would be highly desirable that the | need not waste much emotion over the primeval 
journalists should improve upon another characteristic | Adam. Long before he began to snatch at everything 
sign of the day, by a general “ strike’ against all novels | which could afford him an explanation of the mystery of 
and histories of civilisation below a certain level of | life, he had learned to keep his larder well stocked with 
‘‘stupidity.”” The Editors’ ‘“ Association’’ might, no | roots, berries; and nuts—likewise with butcher meat, as 
doubt, retaliate with a “lock-out,” but such tyranny | may be inferred from the condition in which he left 
might safely be defied by the Reviewers’ “‘ Union ;’’ the | his abode. And he had his thick, shaggy, natural 
publishers would become more circumspect in their | fell, wherewith he braved the frosts and the east wind ; 
selection of MSS., and literature once more attain the | perhaps, too, a tail of his own, to swing himself by, in 
height of a divine profession. the glad sunshine, and the joy of his heart. 

One of the minor achievements to which Mr. Mackin- Next, having deposited his “first” Celt, or Turanian, 
tosh is disposed to lay claim is. his overthrow of Mr. | or whatever he was, among the peat-bogs of Scotland, 
Buckle’s theory regarding the comparative influence of | between its stormy firths, amid forests whose silence was 
intellect and morality on the progress of civilisation. | broken only by the “ howl and snort ’’ of wild beasts, he 
“If, however, it be deemed necessary to make this | proceeds to enunciate the proposition that the intensity 
separation between intellect and morality, which I | and self-reliance of the Scotch is the natural result of 

these unpleasant surroundings. Their characteristic 


regard as fallacious, then it seems to me the moral 
element should be placed highest ;’’ and Mr. Mackintosh | caution may even be explained on _ topographical 
grounds; for are we not told that “vast multitudes 


treats his interesting theme accordingly, though yet, 
as he has just said, he considers the ‘distinction | of trout, great and small, young and old, swarmed in 
“fallacious.” His attitude towards the evolutionists | the streams, rivers, and lakes, sleek and agile in their 
is as uncertain and perplexing. He entertains a | element, and frisking in their glory.” Now fishin 
lofty scorn of the writers “who will brook no | especially with the fly—is eminently conducive to habits 
opposition, but spin the universe and all its works | of patience and caution, and Scotland, as every well- 
from their data in logical sequence;” and he appa- | informed person ought to know, is the land of the rod 
rently regards what he calls the degradation theory | and the angle. The connexion is so very evident that 
with a good dealof contempt. Clearly, Mr. Mackintosh | we are surprised how a writer of Mr. Mackintosh’s 
is not to be counted among the number of those who | acumen can have neglected to turn it to account. 
However, he makes amends for the oversight, in his 


profess to believe that all the sins of the flesh, from 
cannibalism to kleptomania, are traceable to acunningly | philosophy of Scotch music. “The organ, though an 
exceedingly grand instrament, seems never to have 


devised trap laid by Providence for an immaculate 
satisfied our intense national feeling ’’—in fact, it is 


first pair. And yet one must see that Mr. Mackintosh 

is a catastrophist. He draws a most pathetic picture of | better adapted to the weaker feeling of the Englishman. 
the “‘ Infant Man,” as he stood exposed by his Maker on | The only instrument that could satisfy the condition of 
@ savage, hostile earth. One sees how the Primitive | intensity was the bagpipe, and every town had its 
Man was for ages compelled to contest the ownership of | pipers, maintained at the public expense. In 1487 
his own cave with the beasts of the forest ; and also, | there were three municipal pipers in Edinburgh, and 
to one’s great satisfaction, how the contents of the said | they played—was it from the grand, old rock, or the 
cave testified to the final triumph of mind over brate | summit of Arthur's Seat?—with such “intensity,” that 
ferce. But the cave bones not only show the variety | their number sufficed for a population of thirty or forty 
and ferocity of man’s first rivals upon earth—they are | thousand souls. Mr, Mackintosh’s admiration for the 
also an eloquent record of the state of the land question | bagpipe is only a special evidence of the patriotism 
in pre-historic ages, and we are rather surprised that | which gives the keynote to this remarkable work. 
Mr. Mackintosh has not traced the development of the | Everybody knows that the Battle of Bannockburn 
subject from its troglodyte aspect to the more civilised | signalised a process of serf-emancipation in Scotland 
form which it has assumed in the daysof Messrs. Mill and | which anticipated the corresponding movements in 
Bright. However, Mr. Mackintosh may possibly attack | England, France, and Germany by centuries. But 
the problem in one of the four volumes yet in store forus. | why speak of it as if it concerned humanity at 
The catastrophic bias noticed above isagainapparentinan | large, as much as the Battle of Marathon? One 
impressive sentence, whence it may be learned that, “in | almost fears lest Rob Roy should be described, 
the infancy of the race, and the early stages when man | in the next volume, as one of the greatest generals 
looked wistfully around him in wonder and amaze-| in history. All this brings us to the root of the 
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does Mr. Mackintosh mean by Seot- | terror before the possible strength of her 


matter—what 
land? England (i.e. for all of ethnology, 
i ies of history, histories of civilisation, and so 
orth), during the times of which he writes, extended as 
far as the Forth at Jeast. Or, if Mr. Mackintosh prefers 
it, “ Scotland ” stretched all the way from the Forth to 
the Channel]. Apart from that, theonly “ Scotland” that 
we know of is the Scotland of the Celts—the people for 
whom our author expresses an unbounded admiration, 
though he seems unable to appreciate the genius, the 
quick sympathy, the naive fancy, the dreamy, half- 
beautiful and half-weird imagination of the only 
memorials they have left of themselves. It was a great 
national disaster, though Mr. Mackmtosh may not 
admit it, when the death of the “ Maid of Norway” 
frustrated King Edward’s marriage scheme. Even the 
most patriotic Scot might have rejoiced over the King’s 
fatherly care for the comfort of his intended daughter- 
in-law, as he caused the vessel to be stored with raisins, 
and figs, and “thirty-eight pounds of ginger-bread,” 
and “five hundred walnuts.” They counted the wal- 
nuts! The Saxons on either side of the Cheviot would 
have been immensely benefited by the union: the 
Northerners by the presence of a strong centralised 
government; while the Southerners, encouraged by 
the sturdy mdependence of the “ Scots,’ might have 
attained speedier and easier victories in their subsequent 
contests against prerogative. “The spirit of insubordi- 
nation. and craving for commotion which character- 
ised the Scotch aristocracy, shot up its horns, and shook 
them in the face of the king.” The unfortunate king 
was the man of Flodden ; but the horns shook without 
ceasing from the death of Bruce until the time when 
the Union of the Crowns, and next of the Parliaments, 
induced the aristocracy to draw in those restless horns 
once and for ever. There was, however, an interval 
during which the horns lay quiet—the reign of James [I., 
a born king of men, educated in England, and whose 
expenses for eighteen years’ board and lodging were the 
best spent| money the Scotch ever paid down, if they 
only knew it, which they did not. The history of Scotch 
society for centuries after the time of Bruce presents a 
piteous spectacle of lawlessness, brutality, and petty, 
inding oppression. And we sincerely regret that Mr. 
ackintosh has not contented himself with giving us a 
careful, unadorned, and well-ordered summary of the 
facts of the story—a sort of task for which he is by no 
means badly fitted—instead of attempting feats in 
science and word-painting for which neither Nature nor 
the schoolmaster has qualified him. 


THE HAZELHURST MYSTERY. 


The Hazelhurst Mystery. A Novel. By Jessie Sale Lloyd. In 
Two Volumes. London: Tinsley Brothers. 

A short time ago, writing of a so-called romance in 
three volumes, we expressed a doubt whether it could 
be surpassed for folly and offence. Unlikely as it 
seemed, the doubt has been resolved by our becoming 
acquainted with the so-called novel, now before us, 
which, within its two volumes, contains to the full as 
much silliness and vulgarity as did the three volumes of 
the other production ; while, as the author has dared to 
fall back upon the most well-worn jficelles on which 
novel puppets have been strung for the last twenty 
years, it may fairly be said to be even more common- 

lace. Its commonplaceness is indeed soextraordinary that 
if verges on genius. Let any experienced novel-reader 
take the materials of which ‘The Hazelhurst Mystery ’ is 
compounded, and we will back him at long odds to serve 
them upin a less appallingly inane and flaccid mess than 
has been made of them. Given a lonely and lovely girl, 
married to a worthy young man, for whom she has no 
passionate love, a meddling aunt of the girl’s, and a 
fashionable doctor as handsome and insinuating as was 
the fabled dog’s-meat man, who is the intimate friend 
of the worthy husband, and there is already matter 
enough to make a thrilling if not a very edifying 
romance. Miss Lloyd, however, has clearly shrank in 


and, lest their flavour should Sottoo vidlent, Keeaiianall 
them in such fashion that she has produced a far more 


‘nauseous mess than the most sincerely immoral 


writer could have manufactured. 

Mrs. George Grafton, the Seeety Uae of whom we 
have spoken, falls in love, soon after her marriage, with 
Harry Cartland, the insinuating wretch of a doctor, and he 
of course can do not less than fall in love with her. But 
his love is not revealed until one fatal evening. “Up to 
now he had never for one moment belie that she 
cared for him—had, indeed, no reason for thinking any- 
thing but the right and proper thought that she loved her 
husband, George Grafton. Butnow . . . therewasa soft- 
ness in her face, about her lips that he had never seen be- 
fore—the something that had been wanting was there 
now; and Kate was not only handsome, but beautiful.” 
This was too good an opportunity for making love to 
his greatest friend’s wife to be lost, and he naturally 
leant over her, saying, “ Kate! Kate!” We read that 
on this her eyes filled with tears and love, and that the 
pair were “on the brink of temptation,” but fortunately 
at that moment George came in, and Kate, like # 
well-conducted person, flew into his arms. Only 
for a time, however, was this to endure. George, 
with the prudence that should of right belong to 
an honest husband, resolves on going over to Ceylon 
alone to look after his business, and says to 
Cartland, “If I go, Harry, you will see her con 
stantly, and watch her as carefully as if she were 
your own; you will promise.” It is needless to say 
that the sly wretch of a doctor does promise and does 
watch over Kate as carefully as if she were his own— 
so carefully, indeed, that he ends by making her his 
own; not, however, in the way in which things would 
happen in a shocking French novel, but by what she 
takes for lawful marriage, after the supposed 
death of George. But here let it be noted that 
before she fancied Grafton to be dead she had “ put 
her arms about” Cartland, “her lips on his fevered 
brow,” and said several times that she loved him 
She was careful, however, to add, “‘ When I cease to 
be his I am yours, love. While he lives, never.” These 
remarkable scenes took place in Cartland’s private rooms 
in London, whither Kate had accompanied him. Shortly 
afterwards he persuaded her that George was dead, and 
the very next day they were married. Meanwhile the 
wily Cartland had found a dying girl very like Kate, and 
when was she dead sent her off in a coffin inscribed with 
Mrs. Grafton’s name to Mrs. Grafton’s house. By 
means of this simple device Grafton away in Ceylow 
was persuaded that his wife was dead. He took 
the news of her death, however, less coolly than 
she did that of his, and was indeed so true to 
her memory that although a charming girl was saved 
with him from a wreck on purpose to fall in love with 
him, he utterly refused to marry her until public opiniom 
decided that unless he did so she could not continue to 
live in his house, which she distinctly declined to 
quit. However, they were married, and had an infant 
son, and lived very happily until George, with his 
usual idiotcy, came straight back to England, be- 
cause his first wife’s meddling aunt reported to him, 
with no evidence to back her statement, that Kate 
was still alive. Having ascertained that this was indeed 
the fact, and fathomed the depth of Cartland’s villany, 
he refused to have anything more to do with the womaw 
he had, as he thought, married in Ceylon, because for her 
to stay with him longer would bea sin. His noble soul 
never conceived the possibility of keeping the matter 
secret from her, about which there would have been no 
difficulty. The fitting climax to this string of hideous 
rubbish is, that Kate, having gone mad for a time, re» 
covers to be affectionately tended by her successor, and 
while the two are talking religious platitudes which are 
under the circumstances only less offensive than those 
uttered by Cartland on his death-bed, George enters. 
“George Grafton—for it was he—never forgot that 
sight! His two wives!” It would have been surprising” 
if he had. Kate immediately dies, and George marries 
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the other wife again next day. What became of the 
4 born before this second and legal 


unfortunate chil 
iage we do not hear. 
Weshould not have been at the pains of noticing such 


stuff as ‘The Hazelhurst Mystery’ but for its bemg an 


attempt to give to a revolting story an aspect of goodi- 


ness which is infinitely sickening. We may give as an 
instance of this the death-bed of Cartland, already re- 
ferred to. When this excessively wicked person was 
dying, “‘ Kate fell upon her knees, holding the almost 
dead hands, and breathed that blessed promise into the 
failing ears of the dying man, who lived an un- 
believer ; and she saw that he believed at last, for a 
glorious smile of intelligence passed across his ashen- 

ued face—lending a beauty even to death itself—and 
all was still.” Out of evil good may come ; and the fact 


that such stories as this are written by women with 


nothing better to do, may serve to give an additional 
stimulus to the movement for the better education of 


the sex. 


MINOR NOTICE. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and Historical - 


Annual of the States of the Civilised World for the Year 
1878. By Frederick Martin. Fifteenth Annual Puobli- 
cation. (Macmillan and Co.)—This useful compendium 
has been too long established to need any recommenda- 
tion. Comprehensive as it is, there are still some omis- 
sions which might be remedied without adding much 


to its bulk. Mr. Martin proposes to give an account of 
all the independent States in the world, but his energy 
seems to have failed him in the case of some of the 


smaller communities, about which the British “ states- 
man,” for whose use the volume is compiled, ought to 
have some rudimentary knowledge. We should not 
expect Mr. Martin to describe the government, area, 
population, and productions of every petty semi-inde- 
pendent community in Asia, for instance, but we have 
a right to get from him some account of such im- 
mediate and troublesome neighbours as Burmah, Kash- 
, Affghanistan, and Khelat. Why should he devote 
our pages to Siam, and not a line to Burmah? Mr. Martin 
should not let another edition pass without remedying 
these defects. Again, there is a certain incongruity in 
giving full details about all the little South American re- 
publics, and leaving the “statesman ”’ without any infor- 
mation aboutthe Transvaal. We had remarked this defect 
in previous editions, when the TransvaaljRepublic had for 
the English people only the interest of a peculiar con- 
stitution and an immediate proximity to our colonial 
possessions in South Africa, but the defect is more 
glaring now when the territory of the Republic has 
become part of the British Empire. There is a repre- 
hensible slovenliness in Mr. Martin’s way of bringing 
his Annual up to date in regard to this annexation. In 
one part of the volume he evades it by enumerating our 
colonial possessions as they stood at the close of 1876; 
in another, he puts the Transvaal into the list of South 
African colonies, where he can do so conveniently by 
the addition of a few words, but has not been at the 
ome to get up and state any details. We also search 
r. Martin’s ‘ Year-Book’ in vain for any facts about 
Fiji, such as he gives in the case of other portions of the 
Empire. These and other small omissions which might 
be specified should show Mr. Martin the expediency of 
giving his excellent Annual a thorough revision, if he 
wishes it to maintain its ground. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


It will be remembered that M. de Laveleye wrote a 
paper in the Fortnightly Review some months ago, in 
which he urged upon England the expediency of ac- 
quiring Egypt as a means of allaying all panic regard- 


ing the advance of Russia. In his article in the 
February number of the Review, after a masterly review 


of the interests of the various European Powers in the 


East, he again urges the same conclusion, The sub- | 


stance of his paper is, that if aa resolves to go to 
war in order to maintain the Turks in undisturbed 
session of Constantinople she must do so si , 
and with the certainty of being unable, even in the event 
of mili success, to secure permanent advantages. 
Suppose England to rigorously restore the a 
of the Treaty of Paris, “ What then?’ M. de — 
asks. “Economic forces would go on acting. e 
Turks are good soldiers ; they have showed it once more 
as they showed it of old. But their numbers and their 
resources are waning; they will soon have disappeared. It 
is a mistake tosay that Plevna has shown the vitality of 
Turkey. To fight well is not to work well, or to 

well, or to create produce and capital ; nor, when it 
becomes impossible to rob others, is there any other 
means of subsistence than work. . . . Theresult of 
an Anglo-Turkish victory would be as null and void as 
the result of the Crimean War.” Sach being M. de 
Laveleye’s view of what England has to gain by war, a 
view from which few reasonable men will dissent, he 
arrives naturally at the following conclusion :— 


Should Russia obtain by the treaty of peace the rr of the 
Dardanelles or a slice sim in aseente, and should England 
—most prematurely—consider the Isthmus of Suez menaced, as a 
consequenee, the expedient which would be most efficacious, most 
economical, most in conformity with the general interests of 
humanity, would be, not war, but the establishment in t, 
placed under English protection, of a garrison sufficient to defend 
on the spot the free navigation of the canal. There is therefore 
no conceivable circumstance which could oblige Hnglend to take 
up arms, 

M. de Laveleye, it should be remarked, does not advo- 
cate the immediate and open annexation of Egypt. He 
does, it is true, think that this must come sooner or 
later, but he does not consider it to be a measure of 
pressing necessity unless we suppose that English inte- 
rests are threatened by the opening of the Dardanelles 
to Russian ships of war and the Russian acquisition of 
part of Armenia. His criticism of the conduct of the 
Cabinet in consequence of their halting between two 
opinions contains nothing particularly new, but it is 
clearly and forcibly worded :— 


The policy of the English- Cabinet has uced a most deplorable 
eff-ct on the Continent, occasioned ee judgments and 
rovoked sneers of the bitterest and most disagreeable kind. It 
as always seemed as if England wished to succour the Turksand did 
not dare. The vacillations and inconsistencies of the English Oabinet 
arise —— from the fact, am it sees — on the one hand the 
impossibility of pursuing the ancient policy of s rting Turkey 
at all hazards, and that on the other Ae it devuinth frankly adopt 
the new policy which bids it replace a worn-out and broken barrier 
by another whose elements have the future before them. Now there 
can be nothing worse than an attempt to pursue at once two incon- 
sistent lines of conduct. Putting aside all humanitarian considera- 
tions, when it is once proved that the Turks have lost the art of 
governing their European provinces without the periodical provoca- 
tion of European interference, the Turks should be put aside as 
completely as possible. Half measures will not do, we must be 
logical and apply vigorously the only possible remedy. Let Greece 
have all the territory where the Greek race predominates. Let 
autonomous Bulgaria have all which the Bulgarians inhabit. Let a 
new wall be built with new stones, since the old has crumbled. 
This is the true interest of England. The more territory remains 
subject to the vicious government of the Turks, the more centres of 
insurrection, and consequently the more excuses for interference, 
are kept up, the more hold also is given to Russia, for to her the 
Slavs, while oppressed, will always turn. None morethan England 
should desire the complete transformation of Turkey, for the more 
radical that transformation is, the more influence will England and 
Austria exert. 

The continental friends of England have been bitterly grieved at 
the tergiversation and the apparent weakness of the English Cabinet. 
It might have stopped the war at its beginning, by insisting furcibly, 
if needful, on the acceptance of the reforms drawn up by the 
Conference. On the day when England destroyed the Turkish fleet 
at Navarino, and helped to create Greece, she dealt the death-blow 
to the Turkish empire. This path once entered on, should have 
been followed up. All last summer the Cabinet kept affirming its 
neutrality, but its wishes were evidently for the Turks. Thus, on 
the one hand, it encouraged them to resistance, and on the other it 
ane lack anes -~_ to the aid Soe ese, 
couraged to resistance, by its almost undisguised i m su . 
Inconsistent and pusillanimous policy! a policy which ‘aisdhen a0 
one, and exposes nd to the laughter Boe om So ym noo 
—it is said—is the Sultan with this doubl conduct he 
is ready to throw himself into the arms of Russia, and it is perhaps 
to prevent this that the English Cabinet has recently assumed a 
more decided attitude. But here again it is taking the wrong wa, 
to aceomplish its end, unless that end is a general war. ‘The demand 
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for money made to Parliament by Lord Beaconsfield is the one 
thing likely to bring Russia to the walls of Constantinople. If the 
Turks felt themselves alone, they would make peace. If on the 
other hand they think they may count on England in case—as the 
Queen’s Speech hints—of the prolongation of the war, they will not 
yield. Unless therefore it is desired that the struggle should be in- 
definitely prolonged, the Russians will have to go and seek peace, if 
nec , under the walls of Constantinople. Is it because he 
knows this would rub the British public the wrong way, and 
au t the chances of the war party, that Lord Beaconsfield is 
willing to push matters to such an extremity? What, then, has 
England to fear from the conditions of peace which Russia demands? 
Is it the retention of Constantinople, or of Bulgaria? Obviously 
there is no question of this, for more reasons than one. Is it the 
Russian demand for the free passage of the Dardanelles? If so, 
where would be the danger? In twenty years Russia has not suc- 
ceeded in creating a navy able to try the chances of battle with a 
single Turkish ship. How then could she be able to endanger the 
maritime supremacy of England? But perhaps the annexation of 
Kars and eroum, beyond the sources of the Euphrates, will 
threaten the passage of the Isthmus of Suez? The danger here is 
again of the most fanciful character. But if it were not, its only 
consequence would be to force England to establish herself in 
Egypt. 


The Fortnightly Review is full of good matter. Not 
only are the names of the writers eminent, but the 
articles are fresh and interesting in themselves. We 
may always count upon brilliant writing in an “ address” 
by Professor Huxley, and that on Harvey delivered the 
other week at the Royal Institution, and here printed at 
length, is one of his best. Not the least effective passage 
of it is an incidental attack upon Bacon’s claim to be 
considered the Founder of the Inductive Philosophy, a 
claim which has often been challenged—among other 
places, in these pages—but which is probably too firmly 
established among literary people to be ever uprooted. 
Bacon was a very great man, but his greatness did 
not lie in the possession of the scientific faculty, 
in which, on the contrary, as Professor Huxley says, 
he showed “an abnormal deficiency.” His scientific 
methods deserve all the ridicule that Macaulay poured 
upon them, and there is no such collection of rough and 
unscientific generalisations in the world as his ‘ Sylva 
Sylvarum. He knew nothing whatever of what had 
been done by real scientific men before him, and, if pos- 
sible, less of what was being done by his contemporaries 
—Gilbert, Galileo, Harvey, and Descartes. ‘ Bacon,” 
Professor Huxley says, “‘could see nothing remarkable 
in the chief contributions to science of Copernicus, or of 
Kepler, or of Galileo; Gilbert, his fellow-countryman, 
is the subject of a sneer; while Galen is bespattered 
with a shower of impertinences which reach their climax 
in the epithets ‘ puppy’ and ‘ plague.’” It is no wonder 
that Professor Huxley, as a practical worker in science, 
should object to see the honours of founding inductive 
philosophy carried off by the eloquent writer of the 
‘Novum Organum,’ while the services of the men 
whose painful and harassing experiments in the 
laboratory really laid the foundation of modern science 
are ignored in his favour. Still, we doubt whether it 
is fair to Bacon to say that “if, instead of spending his 
time in fabricating fine phrases about the advancement 
of learning, in order to play with due pomp the part 
which he assigned to himself of ‘ trumpeter’ of science, 
he had put himself under Harvey’s instruction, and had 
applied his quick wit to discover and methodise the 
logical process which underlay the work of that con- 
summate investigator, he would have employed his time 
to better purpose.” After all, Bacon was the “ trum- 
ter” of induction to the schools, though his own 
induction, both in principle and in practice, was 
worthless. Though he did sneer at the real science of 
his own time, still he helped to persuade people outside 
the scientific circle that there was another kind of rea- 
soning worth consideration than the Logic of Aristotle. 
It may be that science would have made its way to 
oe favour and encouragement just as well without 
im ; still there must have been many people who owed 
their conversion to a belief in the value of reasoning 
from facts and observations to the vague eloquence of 
his ‘Organon,’ otherwise it would never have acquired its 
reputation. 


With the exception of Mr. Gladstone, the present 


number of the Nineteenth Century is not so rich as usual 
in big names, but its contents are solid and , per- 
haps a little too uniformly solid. Colonel Ch 

might easily have thrown a little more dash into his 
refutation of Mr. Lowe’s brilliant paradoxes about the 


uselessness of India to England, without laying himself — 


open to the charge of treating grave subjects with levity. 
Gravity so often goes with verbosity, which does not 
tend to edification. The most light-headed readers do 
not want two pages to convince them that Mr. Lowe 
was wrong when he said that the chief benefit England 
has received from India is the great stimulus which has 
been given toeducation by the Indian Civil Service compe- 
tition. For the rest of Colonel Chesney’s paper it would 
have sufficed if he had pointed out that Mr. Lowe’s argu- 
ments would have been worth considering a hundred years 
ago, before we had committed ourselves to the occupation 
of India, and before our connection with it as governing 
officials, merchants, distributors, producers, and con- 
sumers had become so extensive, but that the time for 
considering the precariousness of our tenure of India, 
except for purposes of strengthening it, has gone by. 
From the point of view of literature, by far the best 
paper in the Nineteenth Century is an elaborate bio- 

phical and critical essay on “Spinoza,” by Mr. 
Frederick Pollock. Mr. George Bell’s contemporary 
notes on Mrs, Siddons as Lady Macbeth, edited by Pro- 
fessor Fleeming Jenkin, are interesting, and Professor 
Jenkin is perhaps justified in claiming for them that 
they afford a far better conception of what the genius of 
Siddons could do than is given in the long lives by 
Campbell and Boaden. 


Macemillan’s, Blackwood’s, and the Cornhill each have 
an article from contributors who have been in the 
Balkans within the last two months, and seen some- 
thing of the fighting. The writer in the Oornhill, 
“. M. H.,” is a professed newspaper correspondent, 
who crossed the Balkans with General Gourko, and 
gives a vivid account of his personal experiences with 
a reconnoitring party in the neighbourhood of Eski 


Zaghra. The experiences of the writer in Blackwood’s | 


are equally well related, though less exciting; he saw 
little actual fighting, having only made a hurried visit 
to Kamarli after the heat of the battle for the passes in 
that direction was over. Captain Playfair, who describes 
what he saw in the Balkans during a month’s tour, was 
more fortunate. His paper in Macmillan’s is a really 
valuable contribution to the passing history of the 
campaign. He was at Etropol when that important 
position was lost, and his military knowledge enabled 
him to,see how it was lost, namely, through the almost 
incredible incapacity of the Turkish commander. Of 
Mustafa Pasha, Captain Playfair has not much to sa 

that is favourable. He ‘‘ seemed quite destitute of mili- 
tary capacity as well as energy. Instead of encouraging 
his troops by his presence, he sat in his house most of 
the day smoking cigarettes.” If important posts were 
entrusted to such men, we need wonder less at the ease 
and rapidity with which the Russians crossed the 
Balkans. The following incident is highly suggestive :-— 


Omer Bey, the chief of the staff, told us, with great confi- 
dence, that he was going to drive the Russians from the positions 
they had gained, Instead of performing this feat he allowed them 
to gain ground rapidly, whilst he kept back many of his own men, 
who might have been employed with the greatest advantage. The 
chief redoubt defending the position was situated in the middle of 
the valley, which was surrounded on all sides by high hills, having 
at one end the town of Etropol, and at the other the road to Plevna. 
About two o'clock the guns were firing very rapidly from this 
redoubt ; so, thinking that the Russians must be attacking the main 

osition, we hurried to it. There Mustafa Pacha, surrounded by 

is staff, was watching, with apparent satisfaction, the fire of guns 
so badly placed that they did not even sweep, for any distance, the 
road they were intended to protect, owing to the spur of a hill 
which intervened. It was no use for the officers around him to 
point out that if the guns were moved to another place, a little on 
the right, théy would effectually prevent any Russian advance. It 
is almost incredible that, instead of utilising them in this manner, 
the Pacha caused holes to be dug in the ground for their trails, so 
that they might be given greater elevation, They were then 
placidly fired into the air, the shot passing over the hill-tops, and 
falling harmlessly into the plains beyond. After each shot the 
soldiers in the redoubt, apparently to keep up the impression that 
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contented with her plain stockbroking husband, and 
craving for the sympathy of a sham poet and man of 
letters. Miss Terry does not try, and probably could 
not succeed if she did try, to play the character as it 
ought to be played if it is to produce its intended effect. 
With her the affected graces become real graces, and 
there is so much sincerity in the tone of her aspirations 
that the audience cannot laugh at Mrs. Merryweather, 
but, on the contrary, find themselves involuntarily sym- 
pathising with her difficulties. Mr. Hare is almost 
equally unsuited to the part of Fitzherbert, the selfish 
and worldly man of poetic sentiment. He depicts the 
brutal coarseness of Fitzherbert to his wife with such 
incisive force and such an absence of the farcical light- 
ness which, apparently, is intended, that the spectators 
are too indignant to laugh at the incongruity between 
his undisguised heartlessness at home and his profes- 
sions of fine sentiment to the fair Mrs. Merryweather. 
Even the scenery is out of keeping with the character 
of the play. Mrs. Merryweather is really Miss Fanny 
Bunter under a married name, and her house, if the 
author means us to laugh at her ssthetic follies, should 
have been a reproduction of the great Bunter’s drawing- 
room in spirit, if not in actual furniture and fittings. 
Victims has been a failure, and Mr. Hare has himself to 
blame. A manager with such an actress in his company 
as Miss Ellen Terry, who cannot find anything better 
for her to do than playing such a part as Mrs, Merry- 
ee fairly deserves to be punished by empty 
nches. 













their shot told, were made to shout “Allah! Allah!” and this 
inspiring ery was re-echoed by the soldiery on the hills. The reason 
of this utter and senseless waste of ammunition was a mystery ; 
but our impression was that the guns were fired in order to make a 
noise, and not with a view to do execution. 


Captain Playfair records another significant instance of 
blundering, which occurred a few days afterwards :— 

During this day's fighting the great mistake of having an army 
armed with two different kinds of weapons was shown. hile the 
Turks, to all appearance, were gaining ground and driving back the 
Russians, they suddenly ceased to fire, and shortly afterwards 
retreated panic-stricken. The cause of the panic was, that the 
reserve ammunition of two regiments, armed differently, one with 
the Snider, the other with the Peabody-Martini, got mixed ; and 
when their-first supply became exhausted, and they called up the 
reserve, the supply for the Peabody-Martini went to the regiment 
armed with the Snider, and vice vers@. The result followed that the 
men found they could not fire ; and although, when ordered by their 
officers, they advanced for some distance with bayonets fixed, they 
became demoralised and fled, the consequence being the loss of the 
day for the Turks, 
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The cool reception given to Sunshine Through Clouds, 
at the Court Theatre, is a proper retribution to Mr. 
“ Slingsby Lawrence ”’ for the affectation of writing and 
adapting plays under a pseudonym. This is an admirable 
version of an admirable drama; it is well put on the 
stage, and excellently acted; but it is played to an 
almost empty house, and very few of the critics have 
vouchsafed it a word—probably few of them took the 
trouble to go and see it. We never could understand 
why Mr. G. H. Lewes chose to append this silly- 
looking name to his plays. It could not have been that 
he was ashamed of them, for their real authorship was 
always an open secret, and playgoers of the elder genera- 
tion remember to have seen him bow his acknowledg- 
ments to calls for the author. One may safely say, 
without any disrespect to Mr. Lewes as a thinker and a 
historian of thought, that his plays, though the most 
successful of them were adaptations, are not less credit- 
able to his baptismal name than his works on philo- 
sophical subjects. Nor can Mr. Lewes wish to foster 
the delusion that the adaptation of plays, with due 
acknowledgments, such as he always made to the 
original writers, is a more disreputable calling than the 
manipulation of philosophical ideas. 

Sunshine Through Clouds isa much more important 
reproduction from an artistic point of view, and much 
more worthy of the character which Mr. Hare has made 
for the Court Theatre than Mr. Tom Taylor’s Victims, 
the piece to which it serves as a lever de rideau. But 
for the length of Victims, it would be more in accordance 
with the fitness of things to treat it as the farce which 
follows the serious drama. Victims is called a comedy, 
but it contains no element of comedy except the three 
acts. Itis from first to last, from the sesthetic invalidism 
of Mrs. Merryweather in the first act, to the presenta- 
tion of a pair of lavender breeches to a strong-minded 
female in the last, plain undiluted farce, amusing enough 
in its way, but hardly substantial enough for an audience 
who have been invited to a repast of a different kind. 
At any rate, whatever may be said of the substantiality 
of the fare, it should not be served up with the pomp and 
circumstance of comedy. The failure of Victims is really 
more the fault of the actors or of the manager than of 
the author. We are not yet refined enough to ob- 
ject to sitting through three acts of farce if they 
are played in a farcical spirit. But Mr. Hare’s 
company have been trained to play comedy, and 
they either cannot or will not see the difference 
between comedy and farce. They try to tickle 
our minds with the fine feather of the comedian, when 
they ought to beat our backs and punch our ribs with 
the bladder and poker of the clown. It is not merely 
an outrageous waste of talent to assign to Miss Ellen 
Terry the representation of such a character as Mrs 
Merryweather, a vulgar woman with an undisciplined 
taste for “‘ estheticism” and “ ssthetic” society, dis- 


VARIORUM NOTES. 
—_—p~o —- 

On Saturday last our contemporary, the Spectator, patheti- 
cally complained that “Providence would almost seem to 
arrange political crises to spite the weekly journals. They 
always happen to culminate late on Friday evening.” We 
gather from this, that the Spectator found difficulties on 
Friday in making up its mind, and, during the agonies of 
going to press without definite information upon what was to 
happen a few hours later, found itself, like Mrs, Gummidge, 
“a lone, lorn creetur.” We suggest, however, with all 
due submission, that to repine at “Providence” at all is 
almost sinful, and that to suppose that “Providence” 
goes out of its way on purpose “to spite the weekly 
journals,” is simply impious. We, in our own small 
way, accept the doings of “ Providence” with all humility, 
and know ourselves too well to accuse it of any sinister inten- 
tion to “spite” us, although if there be, perhaps, a “ weekly 
paper” which has not, like its more sober contemporaries, 
attempted in any way to conciliate, not to say to truckle to 
“ Providence,” it is, we venture to think, the Zraminer. We 
are, indeed, upon the whole, grateful to “ Providence ” for such 
small favours as it occasionally gives us. But the Spectator 
has, if it will forgive us for saying so, special claims which 
ought not to be ignored. It has long been the “ ministerial 
organ” of Providence, and it will only be fair to it, and a 
proper reward for its past services, that political crises should 
in future be so arranged as to “culminate” on the Thursday. 


Students of “ Pidgin English” will find in Mr. Leland’s 
quaint little volume a short tale affording a most humorous 
illustration of the present policy of “ doing something spirited 
at any cost.” “Oaptin Jones nother-tim make fightee China- 
side, muchee big piece bobbely make he. Chinaman blongey 
war-junk he shootee too muchee alow, Chinaman he holla’, 
‘ Hwan-na-kon!’ (t’hat talkee, ‘Foleign dog!’) Captin 
Jones talkee,‘Dam!’ By’mby one piecee allow come t’his 
side, he allow stick in one China boy blongey Captin he boat. 
Captin he wailo chop-chop, he wantchee pullee allow outside 
t’hat China-boy; he pullee, pullee vel/y muchee; no can do. 
Captin talkee, ‘My too muchee solly inside—no can makee s0- 
fashion. He allow no come outside. Maskee my talkee you 
what can do. My can put all-same one piecee Yin-ke-li flag 
top-side he alow—supposey you wave ’um. 7”;at can do. 
T’hat nicey pidgin for you!’” The gallant ‘“Captin Jones,” 
who is given to making “muchee big piece bobbely,” who 
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shouts “ dam,” and who, when his “boy ” is wounded, and the He gazed at the fall awhile in silence, and then said, “Well, —__ 
arrow cannot be pulled out, suggests that the “ Yin-ke-li” | what's to prevent it?” And, indeed, what is? i 
(English) flag should be hoisted on it, and waved, is evidently 
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a man who had “ British interests ” properly at heart, Captain 
Bedford Pim himself could hardly have shown more resolute 
heroism in a similar crisis. 


Some emotion was felt in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
when the writ was moved for to fill the place made vacant by 
Mr. Henley’s resignation, Mr. Henley was the Father of the 
House, and had been known to all the Parliaments of the 
present generation. His blunt, humorous common-sense 


always made itself effective in debate; he was a sort of 
Abraham Lincoln of English county squires. Mr. Henley is 
not, however, nearly so old as several members of the House of 


Lords. Although the Father of the Commons, he would have 
been what Mr, Chuffey, speaking of the elder Chuzzlewit, 
called “a kind of boy” in the Upper House. 


A rather melancholy story is told of the late Dr. Doran. 
He was, like a good many other authors, sensitive—indeed, 
almost morbidly sensitive—to hostile criticism. When his 
book on ‘ Jacobite London’ made its appearance a few weeks 
ago, he announced to a friend that he did not intend to read 
any review of it until three months had elapsed, when he 
might be able to do so with composure. The three months 
have not nearly elapsed, and the author is removed from the 
influence of critical praise or censure. 


The American papers announce the death of Mr. Samuel 
Bowles, of Springfield, Massachusetts, one of the ablest and 
most distinguished of American journalists, Mr. Bowles was 
proprietor and editor of the Springfield Republican, and by his 
ability and energy made his paper, published in a Massachu- 
setts country-town, an influence all over New England, and, 
indeed, throughout the Northern States generally. He was 
the author of several popular books on the new regions of 
Western America, and he knew Europe well. He had always 
held aloof from any temptation to accept office,and was proud 
to be a strenuous working journalist. He was a genial and 
bright companion, and more than one English literary man will 
remember with feelings of keen regret some pleasant hours 
passed in Mr. Bowles’s Springfield home. 


The town of Lugano, in Switzerland, was put under military 
occupation last year, our readers will recollect, by the autho- 
rities of the canton (Ticino), in consequence of disturbances. 
It was condemned to pay the cost of the military occupation, 
and in consequence of not having paid them it is put under 
occupation now, all over again. If this sort of thing goes on, 
the debt of the town of Lugano will become indefinite, 


Herr Neville, or, as we believe he means in future to 
call himself, Herr Moritz, the Hungarian actor, should, if 
conclusions can be drawn from anything short of actual per- 
formance on the stage, be a player of very unusual power. It 
is at least certain that a man who can thrill an audience of 
five or six people by reading a scene chosen almost at random, 
has in him something of the innate power of a tragic actor, 
whatever faults there may be in his execution, on which 
matter it is of course impossible to form any judgment without 
seeing the player on the boards of a theatre. 


Herr Moritz (though why a Hungarian should be called 
Herr more than Mr. or Monsieur is not very clear) has gone 
through some curious linguistic experiences during his stay on 
the Continent. At Warsaw, for instance, he played Hamlet 
in English, while the other actors spoke Polish, a circumstance 
which recalls one of Addison’s papers, in the Spectator, about 
the horrible confusion of tongues heard in the opera-house. 


In the absence of personal experience, one may be driven to 
believe in the criticism of others and in the judgment passed 
on the Hungarian player by Schletterer, the great German 
critic. There is one singularly happy phrase which may serve to 
indicate the eritic’s general view. “He does not tear passion 
to tatters ; passion tears him.” 


Perhaps the finest piece of criticism ever made is that 
uttered by an Englishman on seeing Niagara for the first time, 








Here is an advertisement from an American paper which we © “ ; 


recommend to novelists and playwrights who want a hint for — 
a plot. “I will not give one cent for the services of the 
detective. Ihave fifty times more confidence in the person 
you propose to watch than I have in you, or the one you pro- 
pose to engage. I hope this will end all communication from — 
you ; if not, I shall take legal steps to end the annoyance.” 


In the present dearth of new plays it is very pleasant to 
hear that Mr. Merivale is taking up his pen again in the 
service of the stage. 


Mr. Wills, having completed his dramatic version of the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ has now turned his attention to another 
English classic, and is engaged upon a version of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ to be presented at the Polytechnic. 


Miss Neilson plays the part of Viola, for the first time in 
London, at the Haymarket Theatre this evening. It is some 
years since Twelfth Night was played here. Mr. O’Connor has 
painted entirely new scenery for this revival, 


Mr. Gilbert’s new comedy is in active preparation, and will 
shortly be produced at the Olympic Theatre. 


The annual dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent Insti- 
tution will take place on Saturday, May 11, when Mr. Frederick 
Leighton, R.A., will take the chair. 


The latest thing in Berlin is the Bismarck pencil, of which, 
so far as we know, only one specimen has been imported into 
London. It differs from ordinary pencils only in its length, 
which is no less than fifteen inches, but this difference is very 
important, as anyone will find who attempts to handle 
it. A little practice, however, soon makes it serviceable, 
and a fine flowing style of handwriting may be cul- 
tivated with’ it. It is a pencil of this kind that Prince 
Bismarck uses for taking notes and most of the purposes to 
which a pencil may be put, but he also uses it greatly for 
pointing out objects and as a general aid in giving directions, 
hence the value of its great length. Prince Bismarck’s pencil, 
in fact, is the wand which sways the destinies of Europe. The 
specimen that is now in London, and which bears Prince 
Bismarck’s head stamped upon it in gilt, may prove the herald 
to a larger importation, and fifteen-inch pencils may become 
the fashion. 


A London magistrate recently dismissed a summons against 
an organ-grinder because the person who charged him was not 
either ill or at work at the moment when the particular offence 
complained of was committed. He observed, with portentous wis- 
dom, that some people liked organs and some peopledid not. This 
is undeniable, and Solon himself could not have uttered truer 
words. But the law, by which happily those who do not like 
organs can now order them away, exists for the protection of 
that section of the community which apparently is contemp- 
tible in the eyes of this “learned judge.” And sweet as 
wisdom is, we need neither a ghost nor a magistrate to tell us 
that “ different people has different opinions—some likes apples 
and some likes inions.” 


The letters written by Mary Wollstonecraft to Gilbert Imlay, 
which were published by Mary Wollstonecraft’s second hus- 
band, William Godwin, have long been out of print, and 
almost unobtainable. They will shortly be republished by 
Messrs, C. Kegan Pauland Co, Mr. Kegan Paul will prefix to 
the volume a short account of Mary Wollstonecraft, but more 
elaborate than that in his ‘ William Godwin,’ and an ex- 
haustive vindication of her character and writings from the 
many attacks that have been brought against them. 


The second volume of the German translation of Taine’s 
work, ‘ Les Origines de la France Contemporaine,’ by Leopold 
Katscher, the translator of Taine’s ‘Ancien Régime’ and 
‘History of English Literature,’ is about to be published in 
Leipzig simultaneously with the French edition. 
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Sir,—In your article on“ Lord Shaftesbury and the Book of 
Genesis,” you urge that, impossible as it may be to maintain 
his lordship’s view as to fhe meuning of the early chapters of 
Genesis, since their literal exegesis is incompatible with ascer- 
tained scientific facts, nevertheless his doctrines of the abso- 
lute verbal inspiration of every syllable of the Bible as we now 
have it, and of the exact literal interpretation of the particular 
chapters under discussion, are unquestionably those of the 
Church of England, embodied in the Thirty-Nine Articles, and, 

, that, however absurd Lord Shaftesbury may be, 
he has the merit of honestly believing what the clergy are 
bound and paid to believe, but do not. 

Allow me to point out that no such belief has ever been 
exacted from them, nor even been propounded by any com- 
petent authority whatsoever as desirable to be exacted from 
them. Unquestionably, an opinion in favour of verbal inspira- 
tion has been widely current and popular in the Christian body 
almost from the earliest formation of the Canon of Scripture. 
But although the question was one which, from the very 
nature of the case—chiefly in reference to the admission or 
rejection of certain -writings—must have been debated soon and 
warmly, ‘there is absolutely no binding pronouncement of any 
Church synod whatever on the nature, extent, or degree of in- 
spiration. It is, so far as Church law goes, still an open 
question in every one of the old historical Churches, though I 
believe it has been closed within very narrow limits by some 
of the smaller modern sects. The only statement upon it made 
by the Church of England, that in the Sixth Article, does not 
bear out your view. It runs thus: “Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation ; sothat whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of | 
any man that it should be believed as an article of the Faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” Upon this, 
it és merely nescesary 40 chewrve that the wording of ‘the 
clause excludes the theory of verbal inapiration, since that is 
neither explicitly declared nor logically involved in any passage 
of Canonical Scripture itself. For, observe, this theory re- 
quires us to treat all the occasional and separate writings 
which we call collectively the Bible as a single and homo- 
geneous document, any one sentence of which must be taken 
as conditioning the whole remainder, so that an assertion of 
directly Divine inspiration in one place, say, Nathan’s message 
to David, must be taken as applying to all other places where 
no such claim is alleged, as, for instance, the story of Haman 
and Mordecai. But the clergy have never been called on to 
hold this opinion either. 

Nor, as a fact, has Lord Shaftesbury’s view been held by 
the greatest men in the far Christian past. St. Jerome, the 
ablest Biblical ackolar and critic of ancient times, whose 
judgment is still respected and weighty amongst critics to-day, 
and who is cited by name in the Sixth Article as an authority, 
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of Parliamentray Business. 
The Racecourse Licensing Bill. Lord Shaftesbury and the Book of Genesis. 
The Battle of Thirlmere. 


Lay-Figures. Housekeepers and Housekeeping. 


frequently draws attention to errors and corruptions of the The War Vate. mia ~~ mand the Ministry. : 
text; while St. Augustine, a man whose massive genius has The Spanish Sanciage: “The Prospects .of 


influenced Christianity more than any single mind since St. Paul, . 
actually puts forward, in his treatise on the Book of Genesis, 
some of those very views which shock Lord Shaftesbury as 
“neologian.” For-example, the famous Bishop of Hippo saw 









A New History of Modern Philosophy. Mycene. 
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no natural alternation of light and darkness, and therefore no 
earthly day of four-and-twenty hours, till the sun, moon, and 
stars were created, on the fourth day of the Mosaic cosmogony. 
And accordingly he says that the three previous days, at any 
rate, are not literal, but figurative, and probably denote a 
vast cycle of creation, with little direct reference to the idea of 
time. (‘De Genesi ad literam,’ ii. 28.) Now St. Augustine 
is a much greater authority with the Church of England gene- 
rally than Lord Shaftesbury is, though the latter is, I admit, 
far more influential with that section of the clergy which has 
never read St. Augustine. But till his lordship’s name assumes 
the same place in the Thirty-Nine Articles, I claim the liberty of 
following the elder theologian, without being regarded as dis- 
honest for so doing.—I am, Bir, &c., 
Ricwarp F, Larrvepare. 
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ORE’S GREAT WORKS.—The BRAZEN SERPENT 

CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM, and CHRIST ENTERING 

JERUSALEM: ot hecalon—At the DORE GALLERY, 85 New Bond Street. 
DAILY, Ten to Six. One Shilling. 





A GENTLEMAN, experienced in Parliamen Reporting 
and Editorial Work, is REQUIRED to UNDERT D on 
‘“*HANSARD.” No Gentleman connected with Political Journals would be 


eligible.—Application to be by letteronly, addressed to The Editor of “‘ Hansard’s 
Debates,” 99 Paternoster Row. i 





rites NEWSPAPER: a Complete File from the Year 
1814 to June 1475, FOR SALE. The Years 1818 to 1840, half-bound 
morocco, in Fifty-three handsome Volumes; the remainder, unbound, and in 
good condition. An offer requested, as the owner desires to sell at once. 
Address Mr. ARNOLD, 816 Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 

Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navi Company despatch their Steamers from ee, ae the 
Bacsfanel every Thursday, from Venice every Friday, and from » with 
the Overlend Mails, every Monday. 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 








LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 


PaTron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subecriprions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, B.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Capital, 21,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Pprenix FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and iiberal Loss settlements, 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries {Sou J. BROOMFIELD. 








PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
By taking a 


POLICY of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000, Annual Income, £210,000. 


A Fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
event of Injury, may be secured at Moderate Premiums, Bonus allowed to 
Insurers of five years’ standing. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agent, or 64 Cornhill, 


London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons perly introduced, Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
ohased and sold, and advances made thereon. 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2, On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Years, 
or the VHOLE LIFE. 


£1 000 if Killed, with liberal allowances if Injured, for a Single Payment 
’ of £5 covering the Whole Life. Annual, 12s, Smaller amounts 
and other periods in proportion. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occupation, from 5s. up to £4. 
Participation in Profits without Liability. 


RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Right Hon, Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 
42 POULTRY. 


Prospectuses, &c., Free. W. BURR, F.8.S., Managing Director, 
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elemen collections of Minerals and Fossils, to illustrate 
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with Three Trays.. eeeeee £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Five Trays........ 5 

800 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers .... 1010 0 

400 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.. 21 0 0 
More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or at 50 

requisite to assist those comme 

teresting branches of Science, a knowledge of which so mi’ 

pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the World. 





per post, One of 
BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 
1 ’ hi ’ . 
Perfect for time, beauty Set meee Ds = action, air-tight, 
65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.O.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE, 


£1 O —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
o 





KINAHAN’S . L. L. . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 

Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome, 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 

Dr. HASsALL says :—* The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 

pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“*Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

* ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipte, 

and manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 

by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

meen by them is guaranteed as entirely nnadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 

vendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 
prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


“* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’sCollotype Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c, 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 
yoomenes a awe all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
defect of ° 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
* Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 


EXAMPLES of the ART of Poynter, Warp, Copz, CAVE THomas, Forp 
Mapox-BrowN, SHIELDS, ROWBOTHAM, Harpy, D. G. Rosser, 
—— re Moreau, TRAYER, GONZALES, Hvz, SEIGNAC, 

c., &e., &e. 


“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 


By the Chevalier Drsananzs, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine Permanent 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Painting, containing nearly Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the Aristocracy, and the Notabilities 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with sittings. 

This Work is published in two sizes Plain, and one Coloured, at the following 
prices, including a key to the Portraits mounted on Calico and Roller :— 


ae 
17 in. by 8 in., India Tint and Title ee ee ee ee ee eeee 1 1 
OS Bic Ber BR Wiis GD 0.008 46b0002 tobe enacs winebienes 3 8 
47 in. by 21 in., Water Colours on Autotype Base.... 10 10 


Catalogues on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX, 
General Manager, W.8. Binp. Director of Works, J. R. SAWYER, 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


FURNISH YOUR 
HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 


“SANITAS.” 


powerful, cleanly, an 
REALLY MARVELLOUS DI 


This incomparable colourless -— is the most 


and aqrocahie E e Disinfectant and Antiseptic known. 


[THE TIMES of December 6th, 1877, says :—‘ In short, a very brief experience appears to have been sufficient to prove the 
value of ‘SANITAS,’ which will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and disinfectan 


ANITAS ” is the best p 
Mouth, Cattle, and all 
strongly recommended by the highest medical authorities. 


ANITAS ” is the only YP 
9-gallon cask. Milk, Mea 


reventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, Foot-and- 
clothing, furni 


fectious Diseases. IT 18 NON- ess and has no injurious action on the finest 


ture, carpeting, &c, It is 


reservative of Brzr kept in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, should be added to the 
ts, Fish, and other Articles of Food, may be kept sweet and fresh by the use of SANTTAS. 


ANITAS ” should be used in every Launpry to bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of infection, A quart should 


be added to every 20 gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 


ANITAS ” Prices. — Bottles, First Quality only, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d. Or in bulk, First Quality, 20s. per gallon ; Second 
TOILET “SANITAS.” 


Quality, 5s. 


This 
=— of Toilet Vinegars. In Elegant Bottles, at 2s. 6d. 


preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. Used as a Mouth Wash it removes the odour of tobacco and sweetens the breath. It serves all the 


ANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results nothing is so effectual as 
“ SANITAS,” Pemphies, Da Testimonials, and all particulars free on application to the Sanrras ComMPaNy, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.O, 
SANITAS” may be had of of Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or direct from the Company. 





3? ESTABLISHED 1806. 
LADIES’) saLMON, ODY, & CO., 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


STOCKINGS, | Te his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’s 
Army and Navy. 


a 202 STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





“The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” 


VICKERS'’ 


ANTILACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 


Sold by Chemists, in a 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48, 6d., 
8. 


Depét :—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
e Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 'Steel 


without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shop’ in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 


Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Publi aes 74 a "PERILINS be ha ure Pp > 

Cc, ve 

adopted a NEW LAB a ty ena 
their signature, thus ed 


Which will be placed on every bottle of sila eaeaaaa et 
without which none is genuine, oe 
@S Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; OSSH & BLACK- 
WELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. ” . om 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL, — PRIZE MEDAL. 
nm =x: CARACAS COCOA,— 
‘* A most delicious and valuable article.”— Standard 
oo of such choice quality.” —. 
ie q y.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 


Hess EXTRACT OF COCOA— 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of 


diet, 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.”’-— Food, 
y Dr, Hassall. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 
GRATEFUL — COmMPoRTIN Cc. 
Bo Pe Be 
(BREAKFAST) 

O'O 0 Oe. 
JAMES EPPS CO., 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Waites mee as TRUSS COMPANY 


WHITE’S MOO-MAIN iaven. TaUee 's allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft ban worn round the body 
power is supplied A. the MOC-MAIN PAD an 


while the — resisting 
PATENT ER, fitting with so much ease that it cannot be 


and 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and Sls. 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 
81s. @d., 428., and 538. 64.; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s, and 62s. 6d. ; 


Fest-otion Orders to be mate payable to Jour Wares, Fost Ofies; Plocadifly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, esa ei for VARI- 
are drawn on ike an ordinary Stocking. a, igh in 4s. 6d,, te 6d., 108., and 1és. 
’" JOHN WHITS, Manufacturer, 228 Picoadilly, London. 
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SPOONS anp FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON'’S PATENT PROCESS, 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR OONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
Is BQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 
MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


FOR 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 920s. 
TEA a eet 12s.; DESBERT, 20s.; TABLE, 80s. per Dosen. 


TABLE FORKS, 80s.; DESSERT, 20s. per Dozen. 
DESSERT KNIVES ‘and FORKS, in Mahogany,12 pair Cases, 50s. to 130s. 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen. 
SETS of PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 
SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dosen.cach and. CARVERS, 75s. to 120s. 
TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 
BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 64. to 85s. 

PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 








A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD. 


Bead and 
Fancy Patterns. 





































£sd)8 8, dik 4. “as 4. a. 
12 Table Forks .....s++e0 eeeee eee reeeee 1 ll } 1 1 2 4 2 10 0 
32 Dessert Tee eee CeCe eee eee eee eee) 1 0 1 10 0 1 12 0 145 0 
12 Table Spoons ........eeeeeee coccoeces| 1 10 118 0} 2 4 0210 0 
2 e Cee ee me eee eee eeeeee 1 0 110 112 0 1 15 6 
22 Tea do. SOPHO HEHE eee eee 012 0B 0 1 2 0 110 0 
2 Salt do. PROC Ce Ree Ce ree ee ee eee . 0 2 0 0 8 0 0 4 0 0 4 0 
1 Mustard do. SCC eee eee eee Ce ee ee 0 1 0 0 1 6 0 2 0 0 2 o- 
6 Egg do. PPAR EEE EEE EH OREO OD 0 9 0 0 12 0 0 il 0 12 0 
L Gravy do, .csscesersees oeercccccecece 0600 760 9 6010 6 
i Soup Ladle ter eeeeee . eens 0 9 6 018 0 015 0 0 16 6 
1 Fish Knife .......... sooceeeee] O11 01013 0015 6016 6 
i Butter Knife re ete eeeee ee 0 2 6 0 3 6 0 5 0 0 5 0 
2 Sauce Ladles ......sccececese coscceee} O-5 60 7 010 & OF0 9 O 
i Sugar Sifter...... encececes «10 3B 010490400 656 0 
i Sugar Tongs ....... oseeeesaneseée -~719 2608008 604 0 

8 4 On 2 ll 611319 6 


| 





LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 
SUMED -SILVUUIRG he eat nan Go theis superior method of 
eilvered equal to new.—Estimates given for . ae 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
I eome loose in the handles, and to balance. % 
Istsize. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
1 Dozen............£0 16 0 £100 £1 2 0 
1 Pairof Carvers .. 9 4 6 06 6 06 0 





Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture | 
steel, 


of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-TIRON WAREHOUSE 
is the most economical, consistent with quality. 
New Design always on show. 
Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s, 
’ Steeland Ormolnu, 65s. to 120s. 
-room Fire-irons, 3s, to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s, 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 15s. 6. to 85s. 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Iron ‘Trays, set of Three, 9s.6d, to 30s. 
Papier Miché ditto, 80s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 63.6d. to 14s. 6d. 


Slacks KITCHEN = of CULINARY REQUI- 


First Prize Set ee ee ee ee ee eeee £3 0 0 

Medium Set......... paeainad o Am 2 

Rempel... cncorcccccccacccese MMW O 
SLACKS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 
or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 


Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing Ironmo , Slack’s Nickel and Electro-— 


plated Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person d furnish without one. 
RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
TRONWMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


836 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS —Serpactiog Excellence.—This 
medicine is composed of the finest obtained from the ble 
kingdom. Unlike mineral or merourial preparations, Holloway’s Pills are 
peter Seaoeent nnd nae Seely sean ay caine. and the most delicate 
females. ‘The nervous all ' 


‘continued affliction shoald have drawn to the many 

such cases which have ‘by these Pills, and gratefully 

acknowledged by the most ‘They secure a a 

ae ae Sahesiaiae ea ~ be Pills is 
wer of these.purifyin: 

casera they stimulate sluggish end regulate dleerdered functions, 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G H. FJONZBS, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
WILL be glad to forward » pamphlet, gratis and postfree, whichexplains the 


most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural — 


teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


‘PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 


Note. 
in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self. 
teeth or stumps being unn ; and, by recent 


adhesion, extraction.of loose ecessary ; 
scientific discoveries anf improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is 
rendered 


ed utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 
the gums and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and durability, are 
insnred, bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand distinct. 
In the istration of nitrous oaide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 


'| fection of Painless Dentistry. recognition ar your valuable services you are 


at liberty to use my name. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense ae ree 
‘the emergencies of sudden or unexpected req the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery 
‘besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the , all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large orsmall families. 


TAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








W EIGH YOUR CANDLES. Many foreign light- ts 
are about. AlltheCandlesof PRIOE'S PATENT CANDLE COMP 
LIMITED are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. ‘Try their 
GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE, burning brilliantly butslowly, and of the trans- 
of the finest ti. Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT 
LIG: made without the paper.case. Order of your own dealer. 





FBEeDon from COUGHS in Ten Minutes is secured by 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. They give instant relief, and 
rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all disorders.of the breath and 
yangs. Price 1s.1}d.and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 





BRAZIL. 


‘Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, 2 vols., post Svo., 24s, 


IONEERING in SOUTH BRAZIL: Three Years of 
Forest and Prairie Life in the Province of Parand. By Tuomas P, Biae 
WrrueEr, Assoc. Inst, C.E., F.R.G3S. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, New Edition for 1878, with all the New Knights. 


OD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
&c., for 1878 (Thirty-Eighth Year), containing all the new Peers, 
Baronets, Knights, Bishops, Privy Councillors, &c., corrected throughout on 
the highest Authority. 
WHITTAKER & CO., Ave Maria Lane ; and all Booksellers in Town 
and Country. 





Two vols., fop., cloth, 12s. ; half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
A NEW WORK BY OR. BREWER. 


FyERORS of SPEECH and of SPELLING. By the 
Rev. EB. Connam Brewer, LL.D., Author of “ Gaide to Science,” &c, 


London : WILLIAM TEGG & CO., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just-published, price One Shilling. 
(HE NEW POSITION of the BURIALS QUESTION. 
By J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 
‘Lately published, priee One Shilling. : 
nae OPENING of the NATIONAL GRAVEYARDS to 
NONCONFORMISTS. By H. W. HoLLANb, Wesleyan Minister. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


7 ‘HE WOMAN QUESTION: Papers Reprinted from 

the “EXAMINER.” The Female Franchise. Women's Electoral Disabilities. 
Words of Weight. The Viee of Contentment. Women and War. Women and 
Work. Dowries. The Law of Breach of ‘Promise. The Novel-Reading 
Disease. Rising in Life. The Education of Women. Mother's Wrongs. 
88 pp., Svo., price 1s,, by post 1s..2d.; cloth 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 


Londen : E. DALLOW, 136 Strand, W.C. 








[B4MA4TIC REFORM ASSOCIATION CIRCULAR, 
for FEBRUARY, price ‘Th ce 


reepence. 
CoNnTENTS.—Opinions on : Reform, ‘hy Mr. W.M. Rosserrt and Miss 
EMILY FAITHFULL,—Theatre Reform in New England.—The Licenser of Plays. 


Manchester: ABEL HEYWOCD & SON. 
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A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS 
FOR 
ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


Forming a complete chain of History from the Earliest 
. "han to Modern Times. 







HALF-HOUR LECTURES ON a taivolo AND PAINTING. 
THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE. 
THB ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN W 
A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 








“ The ‘ StupENT’s MANUALS,’ edited for the most part by Dr. Wm, Smrrn, 
possess several distinctive features which render them singularly valuable 
educational works. While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there 
is thought in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study 
them, and we are glad te an opportunity of directing the attention of teachers 
to these.admirable schoolbooks.”—The Museum. 


















ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS, 
ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 
THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE, 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 
THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION, 











The STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


From the Creation of the World to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
With an Introductfon to the Books of the Old Testament. By Pur.ie 
Smirn, B.A. With 40 Mapsand Woodeuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY, A History of the Christian Chureh from the Times of the 
Apostles to the full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
ao Power. By Pamir Smirn, B.A. With Woodeuts. Post 8vo., 
8 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of ENGLISH 


CHURCH HISTORY. From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the 
Eighteenth Century. By G. G. Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln and 
Rector of Waddington. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


+ With an. Introduction, containing the connection of the Old and New 
os Testaments. By Pattie Smiru, B.A. With 30 Maps and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo., 7%. 6d, 


The STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY of the 


EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander the 
}reat, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, 
and Pheenicia. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A, With 70 Woodcuts, Post 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE. From 


the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the 
History of Literature and Art. By WM. Smirn, D.C.L. With 100 Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

*,* Questions on the “ Student’s Greece,” 12mo., 2s. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. From 


the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art. By DEan LIDDELL. With 80 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S GIBBON. An Epitome of the 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
GrBBon. Incorporating the Researches of recent Historians. With 200 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEO- 


GRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevayx, M.A. With 150 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN GEO.- 


GRAPAY. Mathematicai, Physical, and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. 
Brvan, M.A. With 120 Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of EUROPE DUR- 


ING the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hatiam, LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. From the Aceession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George Il. By Henry Hatuam, LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


The STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England, 


from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. By Davin Hume. 
Incorporating the Corrections and Researches of recent Historians, and 
continued to 1868. With 70 Woodeuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


*,* Questions on the “‘ Student’s Hume,” 12mo., 2s. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. From 


the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. 
With Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions of the Country. By Rev. 
W. H. Jervis, M.A. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By GrorcGe P. Marsn. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITE- 


RATURE. By B. T. SHaw, M.A. Post 8vo., 75. 6d, 


The STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Selected from the Best Writers. By Tos. B. SHaw, 
M.A. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d 


The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


By Sir CuarLes Lyat, F.R.S. With 600 Woodeuts. Post 8vo., 9s. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MORAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. With Quotations and References. By WILLIAM FLemina, D.D. 
Post 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


The STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE. An Abridg- 


ment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the Present State of the 
Law. By R. MaALcotm Kerr, LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 






A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART, 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, 

DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES. 

THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


London: WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place; and all Booksellers, 
and Artists’ Colourmen, 


13 Great Martsorover Streer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


so 


HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 


Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 2 vols., 21s, 
“This work contains a large and varied a. Tt is im- 


possible to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages.” 
st y Woke Bull. 


“A book of the highest mark and character. ee tee 
quarian, and the historian, will combine in pronouncing it 
into every well-selected library.” —Messenger’. 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY, from the Papers of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. 
Edited by JoHN CornDY JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., 21s. 


“Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys and Evelyn.” —WNotes and Queries, 


A MAN of OTHER DAYS: Recollections of 
CHARLOTTE 


the Marquis de Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by 
M. Yonex, Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe, "&c. 2 vols., 21s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


FOR 1878, under the Especial Patronage of Hzn Masesty. Corrected by 
the Nobility. Forty-seventh Edition, I vol., royal 8vo., with the Arms 
beautifully , handsomely bound, gilt edges, Sls, 6d. 
**This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceased members of the Peerage of the three kingdoms as it stands at 
this on "The Times. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
RUBY GREY. By W. Hepworrn Drxoy. 


Second EpITion, 3 vols, 


TWICE LOVED. By Atice Kine, Author of 


* Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols, 


The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne BEALE, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ A good, agreeable, and striking story.”—Sunday Times. 


UNDER the WILL. By Mary Ceci Hay, 


Author of “‘ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &. 3 vols. 
‘* These volumes are decidedly attractive.”— 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquorp, Author 


of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
** An intavebting ery, computing minty Sestese Be GNIS POE 


The VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer and 


FRANCES COLLINS, 3 vols. 
“ The ‘ Village Comedy’ is full of vivacity and incident.”—Pall Mall. 


MADGE. By Lady Dourrvs-Hanpy, Author of 


“ Lizzie,” &. $8 vols, [Next week, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


a 
MURRAY'S STUDENT'S MANUALS. | ONE SHILLING HANDBOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For FEBRUARY, 1878, price 2s. 6d., contains 


THE PEACE TO COME. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P. 

HE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. By Col. Grornoe Cresney. 

A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF RITUALISM. By the Abbé Martin. 
SPONTANEOUS GENERATION: a Reply. By Dr. H. CHarurTon BAsTIAN. 


THE DANGERS AND WARNINGS OF THE “INFLEXIBLE.” By Sir 
SPENCER ROBINSON, 


MRS. SIDDONS AS LADY MACBETH (from Contemporary Notes by George 
Joseph Beil). By Professor FLEEMING JENKIN. 

TOW THE TURKS RULE ARMENIA. By Dr. H. Sanpwits, C.B. (of Kars). 

BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. By FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

OUR ARMY AND THE PEOPLE (concluded). By Jonny Hoxtms, M.P. 

THE PROPOSED INTERFERENCE WITH DOMESTIC HANDICRAFT. 
By Freperic Seepoum, 

RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor Hexny Mortey. 

GERMANY AND HOLLAND. By Mons. de Beavrort (Member of the Dutch 
States General). EE 


C, KEGAN PAUL & CO., London. 








yy Acme ieeaxns MAGAZINE. No. 220. 
4 For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS, 
1, THE PROPOSED SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION. By Gotpwin Samira. 


2. SEBASTIAN. By Karuantne Cooper. Chapters I.—IV. 


3. A MONTH WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN THE BALKANS. By 
G,. J, PLAYPAIR. 


4, DR. WILLIAM STOKES OF DUBLIN: a Personal Sketch. By the Rev. 
J.P. MAnAFFY. 


5. THE REFORM PERIOD IN RUSSIA. By H. SurmerRLanp Epwarps, 
No. II. 


6. BEFORE THE SNOW. By A. Lana, 
7. ON NAVAL EDUCATION. By a Nava. Nopopy. 


8. MILITARY STAFF SYSTEMS ABROAD AND IN ENGLAND. By 
a Stary Orvicen. 


%. IN PALL MALL. 
10, CONSTANTINOPLE, By James Bryce. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE. ELIOT. 
In Five-Shilling Monthly Volumes. 
A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Vols. I. and II, ROMOLA, are now published. 





“ A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works. . . . In size, type, and 
paper, everything that could be wished.”—Atheneum, 


** An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's writings.” —Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MARMORN E. 


THE STORY IS TOLD BY 
ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, 


THE YOUNGEST OF THREE BROTHERS. 
Crown 8vo., price 6s, 





The Atheneum, January 26. 
“It is not, however, merely on account of outward characteristics that we 
have called ‘ Marmorne’ a remarkable book. It is also one of the most powerful 


novels of the narrative, as opposed to the analytical, class that has appeared for 
a long time.” 


The World, January 26. 
‘ This can only be characterised as a masterpiece of extraordinary artistic 
timplicity, . . . In other words, it it a plain narrative of events, written 
with a skill and a power that are truly admirable. Realism—witness the 


marvellous description of the Roche des ae affair—and the poetry of real 
life are blended together with rare eff 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


iincianaiati eieialeejinentmnshienntaniaensaiaiieceeiaindeiaendiintneinilemeninnastatins sasendssisenes.,.. 
This day, price Sixpence. 


VACHER’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. 


29 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEY 
' CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF REASON. By Professor Max MUtiER. 


THE STABILITY OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. By Gaesr JAMES Owen, 
Reader in Indian Law and History, Oxford. 


FOREST AND FIELD MYTHS. By W.R. 8. RatsTon. 


FRANCE BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION. I. State 


of the Provinces. By M. TADNE. 


THE NEW STAR WHICH FADED INTO STAR-MIST. By Ricuarp A, 
Procror, B.A. 


vas, IS IN STORE FOR EUROPE? By Lovts Kossurn, Ex-Governor of 

ungary. 

THE THREE CONFLICTING THEORIES OF CHURCH AND STATE, 
By the Rev. Canon CuRTEIS. 


MADONNA DUNYA. By Emity Preirrer. 


ENGLAND'S ABANDONMENT OF THE PROTECTORATE OF TURKEY. 
By GoLDWIN SMITH. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT :— 
IN RUSSIA, By T.S., St. Petersburg. 
IN FRANCE. By GaprteL Monon. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS :— 
ON PATRIOTISM. 5 
ON TOILET ARTIFICES. 
ON GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND LITERATURE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—A Series of Criticisms on New Books by 





Principal Suatp, Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 
GOLDWIN SMITH, Principal FAIRBAIRN, 
MATTHEW BROWNE, Professor MAYOR, 
Rev. JoHN Hunt, and others, 





STRAHAN & CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 


ENDENNIS. Vor. IL Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
VANITY FAIR. 2 vols., crown 8vo0., 3s. 6d. each, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





NEW STORY BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 
contains the First Part of a New Story, entitled **‘ Within the Precincts,” 


by Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Illustrated by 
FRANK DICKSEE, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 218. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. wits 


[illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE, 


CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an instration.) 
St. Michael's, II.—The Chevalier's ¢ Lodzes. Ii Te kbtey 
Precincts. 

TIBET. 


A RING OF WORLDS. 
COLLEY CIBBER. 
OVER THE BALKANS WITH GENERAL GOURKO. 
PESSIMISM AND POETRY. 
MY WIFE, 
“FOR PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap, XIX.— 
Sissy consults her Oracle. XX.— 
“T and my mistress, side by side 

Shall.be together, breathe and & tide,” —R, Brownie. 

oxxL SE pgs ies 


me oer 





Lenten SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
een ne 
NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Hotme Lee. 


3 vols. 





A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary Cemeel 


Jackson, Author of ** Word Sketches in the Sweet South.” 2 vols, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


JOH/i ORLEBAR, Cix. By the Author of 


*Culmshire Folk.” Post 8vo. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


e 


») OSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. By, E. AsV. With Twos 


Essays by Mazztn1, “ Thoughts on Democracy ” and “ The Duties of Man.” 
Dedicated to the Working Classes by P. A. TAYLOR, M.P. Seco 
Two Portraits, crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. ” = a 
rie mommot iull of intrest, Witten ty an enthonlesti admirer ot Massie f 
an always at all who were ht 
Italian became enthusiastic admirers, ” Spectator, ——— 


“The memoir swhich accompanies the essa 
Mazzini’s career.” —Saturday Review. y gives aninteresting accourit of 


** A welcome record of an eventful life; an a 
ordinary man.”—dinburgh Review. ppropriate tribute to an extra- 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO. (Successors to the Publishin 
Henry 8. Kiya & Co.), 1 Paternoster Square, Pe mpeg aa 
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Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of 
EDWARD DALLOW, at 136 Strand, London, in the County of Middlesex.—BATURDAY, February 2 ee ls 












